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THE CITY OF BRUGES. 





HE two provinces of East 
and West Flanders, form- 
ing part of the present 
kingdom of Belgium at 
its western extremity, 
and bordering on 

Yorth Sea, are geogra- 
phically in the same lati- 
tudeas our Eastern Coun- 
ties. The city of Bruges, 
the capital of the wes- 
tern province, is situated 
about a dozen miles from the sea and the port of 
Ostend; and not more than one hundred and fifty 
miles eastward from London, Standing in the 
midst of highly cultivated plains, dotted with rural 
homesteads, recalling the Flemish scenes of hum- 
ble life so familiar in Flemish pictures, the city re- 
mains a monument of bygone opulence; still vast 
in the gradual decay of its ancient splendour, 

A few hours’ journey from the modern metropolis 
of the world, wafts the historian, the antiquary, 
the architect, and the artist, into a region of the 
“moyen age”’ of almost unbounded fertility. To 
the historian, nearly every public edifice, or street, 
has its illustration of brilliant or painful episodes. 
Here was founded, typical of the city’s commercial 
greatness, the order of the Golden Aachen realising 
the fabulous adventures and reward of Jason in 
the Greek mythology. The magnificence of the 
entertainments given by Philippe le Bon, on his 
marriage with Isabella of Portugal, and of those 
on the marriage of Charles the Bold, as related in 
the chronicles of the period, attest the luxury and 
wealth of the inhabitants. In the Rue Haute, 
lodged Charles II., and his brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, during the decay of the Commonwealth 
in England; and not far distant, still stands the 
ancient hotel, called the Craenenburg, where the 
rebellious burgesses imprisoned the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. It were endless to detail the convulsions 
in polities which form the history of Bruges, alter- 
nating between the extremes of misery and wealth. 
In the fourteenth century it reached the pinnacle 
of commercial consequence, and became the great 
centre of mercantile circulation for western Europe ; 
rivalling Venice itself, and often designated the 
“Venice of the North.” 
prosperity, the luxury in attire of the ladies so 
much astonished the Queen of France, that on 





! , i : titi inj ioned by the varnish. 
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Flanders on Philippe le Bel, she exclaimed, “I 
thought myself the only Queen present in this 
country, but I find that Bruges contains six hun- 
dred!” As the riches of commerce invariably in- 
duce the 
did the city of Bruges give to the world the most 
liberal encouragement to painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 
Art still extant, the city isa vast museum, The 

are found in profusion in domestic edifices, as well 
as in the greater monuments of civil and ecclesias- 
tical adoption. Sculpture in marble, including a 
group of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child,” by Michael 
Angelo; carving in wood, with the famous chim- 
hey-piece in the law courts; chasing in brass and 
nanadie exemplified in the noble tombs of Charles 
ee Bold and Mary of Burgundy, are among the 
chefs d’couvre of their respective classes. No city 
of Northern Europe contains so much to interest 
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the artist, the antiquary, and the decorator; yet 
comparatively few sojourn there to analyse its exten- 
sive treasures: it is often passed by in the hurry 


and desire to reach the capital of Belgium. 


The culture of the Fine Arts by the liberality of 
the merchant princes of this ‘‘ Northern Venice,” 
om all parts to participate in the 
universal diffusion of patronage. Among others, 


drew artists 


came the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck. 


They were born in the little town of Maas-Eyck, 
Eyck, on the Meuse, in the proviace of 
ubert was born in 1366. Sandrart 


or properly 
Limbourg. 
and Descamps give the date of 1370 to Jan van 
Eyck, but Dr. Waagen controverts it with good 
reason, as the earliest picture extant, by the hand 
of Jan, is dated 1420; and it is tanesbelite that he 
should have left no work of an earlier date than 
one executed at the age of fifty. 

Although so much has been written on the first 
employment of an oil medium for colours, yet a 
great deal of useless verbiage would have been 
spared, if the legion of writers thereon had been 
technically acquainted with the manual practice of 
the atelier ; or with the capability of examining b 
such acquirements, the first works executed by this 
mode, which have been bequeathed by the brothers 
Van Eyck to posterity. 

There is not the smallest doubt, at the present 
day, that the use of colours with oil had been 
practised at an epoch long antecedent to the time 
of the Van Eycks. Mr. Eastlake has clearly 
shown the certainty of this fact in his valuable 
book entitled ‘ Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting;’’ a book of such infinite research, as 
to render any future inquiry superfluous. The 
common attribution of it to Jan Van Eyck rests 
on the misquoted authority of Vasari, who pub- 
lished his celebrated work of the Lives of the 
Painters, upwards of a century after Van Eyck’s 
decease. In Vasari’s life of Antonelloda Messina, 
the passages occur which attribute the discovery 
to one Jan of Bruges, as Van Eyck is called. But 
so far from Vasari having said any thing about an 
oil vehicle for colours, in lieu of any other, he 
expressly names a varnish composed a ny boil- 
ing of oils with other substances. is words 
are :—‘ Questi dunque bolliti con altre sue 
misture, gli seccero la vernice.”” What these sub- 
stances were, is the enigma, only to be resolved by 
modern chemical science. Van Mander, who 
wrote half a century later, and may probably have 
made inquiries about the composition of this var- 
nish in the Low Countries says the same (ander 
stoffen); and M. Alfred Michiels, speaking of 
Van Eyck’s discovery, says he added to the oils 
‘* essences,’’ thus changing substances into essences ; 
another of the many errors propagated by writers, 
unlearned in the manipulation of the objects they 
undertake to describe. The pretended discovery, 
compiled from Vasari and Van Mander, is thus 
related by M. Alfred Michiels in the ‘‘ History of 
Flemish Art,” which he has compiled under the 
auspices of the Belgian Government :—‘ Jan Van 
Eyck, having finished a picture which had occupied 
a good deal of time and care, and brought it to 
a successful completion, varnished and_ exposed 
it to the sun for the purpose of drying. Whether 
the heat was too potent, or that the separate planks 
forming the panel were ill put together, or from 
any other cause, the pieces of wood became de- 
tached from each other, and large cracks disunited 
the surface of the picture. Van Eyck, chagrined 
at the accident, resolved to prevent the recurrence 
of asimilar misfortune, Already dissatisfied with 
using colours, worked in distemper, he feared a 


Availing himself of the chemical knowledge he ha 
acquired, he experimented to discover another 
medium which would dry without exposure to the 
sun. He found that linseed and walnut oils were 
disengaged of all humidity, particularly 
after being boiled, He added to these, essences, 
which by evaporation accelerated the desiccation, 
1 observing that colours combined perfectly with 
this admixture, and could be readily worked with 
the brush, he adopted its use, the more delighted, 
as the practice of varnishing was thereby made 
unnecessary.”” Between substances and spirits, as 
well as silica, borax, glass, and a variety of gums, 
there have been abundance of compounds offered 
by the colour-grinders of the metropolis, who have 
announced a never-failing Van Eyck panacea, with 
all the blandishments of quackery, 

The long wished for secret would pens be 
found in the composition of a varnish carefully 
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fluid vehicle, This might be used with colours in 
powder, and not with the usual mixture sold in 
tubes, worked up with raw linseed oil. If the 
medium employed were this alone, it appears rea- 
sonable that the same enamelled surface, and per- 
manence of colour which distinguish the carly 
pictures, would be attained. It is certainly averse 
to modern practice, which demands in its pencilling 
a greater fluidity ; but it is supremely evident that 
the early school proceeded very slowly in the 
executive part, and this careful mode of elaboration 
| would admit of small portions of colour being mixed 
| on the palette for use, as they might be wanted, 
which, with a lesser dessicating vehicle, would 
obviate the rapidly drying propensity of ordinary 
coarse varnishes. 

The attributing the origin of painting in oil to 
Jan van Eyck heswrecked! many writers who have 
relied upon this solitary unguent. ‘The very sur- 
face of the still existing works which were executed 
by the means thus introduced, at once confirms the 
truth to every artist ; the real discovery which has 
produced such immense results in pictorial Art, is 
the boiling of oil with other substances, making a 
varnish analogous to the varnishes of the present 
day, which are well known to be manufactured by 
the boiling of oil with dissolved gums, 

The sole enigma appears to be in the proportion 
of the substances mixed with the oil for ebullition, 
or in the substances themselves. Surely the che- 
mical science of the day would readily analyse the 
combination, if experimented on some early picture 
of small value, possessing the desirable qualitics, 
and there are plenty for the pu ‘ 

In the city of Bruges it would seem reasonable 
to find traces of its primitive adoption as well as of 
the transition from the peyty practice of dis- 
temper. The inquiry will not be disappointing to 
the curious traveller, who may spend a few days 
among the splendid relics of early Art which abound 
in this interesting city. 

The National Gallery of London contains but 
one small specimen that can illustrate by ocular 
evidence the great acquirements possessed by the 
race of painters of the fifteenth century. The names 
of G. and J. van der Meire, H. van der Goes, 
Rogier van der Weyde, Hemling, A. Durer, L, 
van Leyden, and several others are not found in 
the catalogue of our public collection, The one 
we possess is certainly a true picture by Jan van 
| Eyck, although of a more negative tone than his 

other known pictures, The auther of the catalogue 
of the present King of Holland’s private collection, 
| has endeavoured to cast a doubt upon its authen- 
| ticity, by misquoting the inscription placed over 
the mirror of the painter’s baptismal name ; giving 
it as Johnines, whereas it stands Johannes, visibly 
enough not to be mistaken. Van Mander gives 
'a long detail of a picture corresponding with the 
| one in the National Gallery, but adds that the male 
| and female figures appear united by Fidelity. He 
| omits to say if Fidelity is personified, or if we are 
| to accept the dog, represented in front of the pair of 
figures, as theemblem. This animal has often been 
so designated, and frequently employed for its indi- 
cation in the sepulchral monuments of the middle 
ages. Mr. Wornum, in the official catalogue, after 
| citing Van Eyck’s name in the inscription on the 
| pictures, gives the succeeding words as “ fuit hic,”’ 
and observes at the same time, that these words do 
| not give a desirable definition. As it is not very 
| practicable to examine the inscription minutely 
where the picture is placed in the Gallery, it may 
| be suggested that the word he reads “ fuit,”” may 








‘a’? would correspond with ‘ec ”’ by very slight 
marks in the upper part, which may either have 
| become absorbed in the ground, or have been acci- 
| dentally obliterated. This mode of reading is 
| always allowed in ancient documents, to construct 
the meaning into a probable sense, from absolute 
| nonsense ; besides, some of Van Eyck's works, still 
| extant, bear the word “ fecit,”’ é 
That Van Eyck gave the greatest os angee atten- 
| tion to secure his panels from shrinking, after the 
| accident which originated his new manner, is borne 
out by the singular perfection in which the joints 
| of the planks are still found, Scarcely can the ap- 
| pearance of their seams be discerned on the surface 
| at the present day, while hundreds of later pictures 
have cracked or opened at the joints. The impor- 
tant picture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
possessed by the late M, Martens van Rotterdam, 


prepared, with less proportion of the gums, than 
the common article now sold, constituting a more 
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at Courtray, has a piece of cow-hide glued over the 
whole of the back of the panel. This has given 
rise to an opinion recently, that it was originally 
fixed to draw the seams tight by the drying and 
consequent contraction of the leather. Certain it 
is, that not a trace of joint is perceptible, although 
it is composed of three pieces of wood, fastened 
together to form the square. A pha: 
The same peculiar excellence of union is visible 
in the picture in the National Gallery : the seam is 
invisible in the lower part, and but little observable 


above. 


Bruges, are, a large painting representing the 
Virgin and the infant Jesus seated on a throne 


between St. Donat and the Chanoine de la Pala | 


kneeling ; before the latter stands St. George fully 
armed, bowing to the Holy Infant. The back 
ground is a rich architectural interior; the picture 
is an oblong of sufficient dimensions to contain the 
composition of figures, each about four feet in 
height; it bears the date of 1436, is painted with a 
wondrous depth of colour and highly elaborated in 
the minutest details. For a considerable period it 
adorned the high altar of the Church of St. Donat, 
in the Bourg. This picture may be considered for 
its excellent qualities, important size and subject, 
to be the next in consequence to the renowned 
picture of the “ Paschal Lamb at Ghent.” 

“ Portrait of the wife of Jan van Eyck,” painted 
in 1439. This was formerly in the chapel des 
Peintres, now the chapel of the Scours Lignoristes. 

“ The Head of our Saviour,” painted in 1439. 

A pen-and-ink drawing of “ St. Agnes, sitting at 
the base of a Tower, holding a palm branch.” The 
architecture of the tower resembles that of the 
colossal edifice of Cologne. An oil picture of this 
subject, by the painter, belongs to the Van Ertborn 
collection, which has been lately added to the 
museum of the city of Antwerp; where is, also, an 
antique copy, or, perhaps, duplicate of the large 

icture above described, in which the Chanoine de 

a Pala is introduced, 

All these works are in the museum of the Aca- 
demy in Bruges. 

Monsieur Bogaert Dumortier, residing in the 
Place St. Jean, possesses a very singular work, 
which has always been attributed to Van Eyck ; 
and although it will not bear comparison, for 
depth and brilliancy of colour, with his best 
works, yet, as it has been left partially unfinished 
on the external sides of the volets, may have 
been a performance never completed owing 
to his death; betray a hand weakened by 
declining health, but still indicating the same 
quality of mind exponed on previous and more 
vigorously executed pieces. Vasari relates, that 
Van Eyck painted a picture for the city of Ypres, 
and this identical work was always in the church 
of St. Martin, in that city, until a necessity arose 
to make extensive repairs in the sacred edifice, 


While these repairs were going on, the bishop of | 


the diocese had the picture removed to his abode, 
lest it should suffer injury; and dying before it 
was replaced, it fell, by inheritance, into the pos- 
session of his brother, also a priest of the catholic 
church. At the death of this priest, he gave, by 
will, the whole of his property to the poor of the 
parish. In the public sale of his household goods, 
this picture was bought by a pork-butcher, fora 


broke through these conventional trammels: in his 
works Art is expanded to its full capabilities, and 
backgrounds, either of architecture or landscape, 
appear for the first time to constitute a complete- 
ness of scene. 

The laws of linear perspective are employed, 
and although not yet perfected, the unerring prin- 





The pictures by J. van Eyck, now remaining at | 


ciples are displayed and worked aeons while in 
his landseapes the varying tints_are discovered that 
announce the presence of aérial perspective. These 
delineations, it is true, appear feeble against the 
rogression which has since ensued; he must surely, 
owever, be admitted to have been the great light 
of the age, having originated at once those vast 
changes to which all succeeding Schools of Art 
have added nothing beyond them, but merely car- 
ried to perfection the principles he first promul- 
ated, 
. The particulars of Van Eyck’s life are very scanty. 
The date of his birth is only guessed at—that of 
his death has been very inaccurately stated. Pic- 
tures exist attributed to him bearing dates after his 
decease ; the recent discovery of the exact period 
has irrevocably settled all pretensions beyond it. 
M. Destoop, of Bruges, an ardent antiquary, had 
the opportunity lately of examining the archives of 
St. Donat. Among similar documents, there is 
every probability of interesting data existing rela- 
tive to the early school of Flanders. The clergy 
having the care of the archives of the churches, 
make a great difficulty of permitting any person to 
rummage their musty records; and the usual ex- 
euse is, that they are in confusion, and it cannot 
be permitted until they are arranged. M. —- 
having obtained the advantage of professionally 
consulting the archives of the church of St. Donat, 
made the following extracts, which fix the death of 
Jan van Eyck irrefragably in the year 1440. 


“‘Computatio Joannis Civis, Canonici, de bonis fabric 
ecclesia beati Donatiani Brugensis anni 1440, facta capi- 
tulo, anno 1441. 

‘“Receptum ex sepulturis mortuorum et redemptione 
funeralium, 
e * . . . 

‘Item pro sepulturA magistri Johannis Eyck, pictoris, 
xu. libras parisis. 

“ Receptum ex campanis mortuorum. 

* . * * > 

“Ttem ex campan& magistri Johannis Eyck, pictoris, 

xxi. 8. P. 





“ Acta capitularia ecclesiw 8. Donatiani. Eadem die 
(21 Martii, 1441), ad preces Lamberti, fratris quondam 
Johannis de Eyck, solempnissimi pictoris, domini mei con- 


cesserunt quod corpus ipsius, quod jam sepultum in ecclesize | 


ambitu, transferatur de licentia episcopi, et ponatur in 
ecclesiA juxta fontes salvo jure anniversarii et fabrice.”’ 


In the margin :— 
**Concessio sepulture Johanni pictori. 








“Computatio Gualteri Diedolf, presbiteris eanonici, de 
bonis fabricse ecclesie sancti Donatiani Brugensis anni 


| 1442, facta capitulo, anno 1443. 


**Receptum ex testamentis et legatis fidelium defunct- 
orum., 
* > . eo 


* Ttem ex testamento Johannis Eyck, pictoris, xiv. 8.” 





Translation of the preceding extracts :— 
‘An account for the year 1440 of the revenues of the 


| church of St. Donat, Bruges, laid before the Chapter in the 


trifling sum, whe mistook it for a closet with its | 


folding doors. Finally he constructed a cupboard 


with it, and applied the volets as folding doors to | 


ensconce the crockery, 
Monsieur Bogaert Dumortier, who is well versed 


in the history and antiquities of his country, | 


sought out the possessor, and obtained the pic- 


ture with its volets, for a sum insignificant in com- | 


parison with the importance of the work. M. B. 


Dumortier asserts that Dr. Waagen has seen it | 


several times, and always expressed perfect confi- 
dence in its being the original picture painted by 
Jan van Eyck. 

The foregoing are the only pictures now remain- 
ing at Bruges by this master, to whom, whether 
justly or not, general consent has awarded the 


distinction of having first employed an oil medium | 


with colour to execute pictures. But Van Eyck 


has much more important pretensions to our | 
homage and regard, than the chemical combination | 


of his varnish. Previous to his time all pictorial 


representations were of figures with gilded back- | 


grounds, signifying nothing. A few of these still 


adorn the churches at Bruges, displaying attenu- | 


ated figures and Byzantine formality. 





Van Eyck | painter, 


year 1441, by John Civis, Canon. 
** Received for the funerals and burying of the dead. 
© * 7 * . 


“‘Ttem for the inhuming of Master John Van Eyck, the 
painter, xu. livres of Paris. 


** Ringing the bells for the dead. 
* * > * 
Item, ringing the bells for the decease of Master John 
Van Eyck, the painter, xxuu. shillings of Paris. 


“ Acts of the Chapter of St. Donat. 

“On the same day (March 21, 1441), at the request of 
Lambert, brother to the late John Van Eyck, the most 
celebrated painter, the seigneurs have allowed his body, 
which now lies in the churchyard round the church, to be 
| transferred, with the consent of the bishop, and placed in 

the church, near the baptismal font, reserving the anni- 

versary right and that of the edifice.” 


In the margin :— 
| ‘A grant for the burial of John, the painter. 


**An account for the year 1442 of the revenues of the 
chureh of St. Donat, Bruges, laid before the Chapter in 
| 1443, by Walter Diedolf, Canon Priest. 

* Receipts arising from pious legacies given by deceased 
| persons, 
| e * * a. . 

by virtue of the will of John Van Eyck, the 
XLviit. shillings,” 


“Ttem, 








A sepulchral stone, on which 
Latin verses were engraved, covensd tas ney 
Jan van Eyck. It was destroyed at th — 
mnenmnont of the nineteenth ry 8 shad 

_As Antwerp owes its celebrity in th 

city of Rubens, with much 7 tere co yen 
Bruges be named the city of Memli Not may 
are his finest works preserved oy the only 
also numerous, and the few specimens exis _— 
foreign galleries or cabinets, are all of lessen " 
portance. Here only can his rank as one of ‘ie 
great luminaries of Art be fairly estima Tm! 
glory and pride of the citizens of Bruges, are the 
pictures painted by him, remaining in the Hos ital 
of St. John, in the Cathedral, and in the em 
of the Academy of Arts. That so remarkable « 
painter should have existed in such extreme dion. 
rity, that the dates of his birth and death po 
unrecorded, and mention scarcely made of him 
by contemporary writers, seems strange. All that 
is known only stimulates the desire of further 
knowledge, and lends belief to fanciful romance 
bearing the impress of tradition. Even his name 
is still a subject of discussion among palwographists 
The first letter of his surname, evidently placed by 
himself, or coeval with his painting, on frame 
of the “* Adoration of the Magi,” in the hospital of 
St. John, is written thus H. Numerous partisans 
particularly among the Germans, have declared jt 
an H; the signification in that language of Hemling 
being more consonant to good feeling, than if ad. 
mitted to be an M. Besides, with a nationality 
perhaps excusable, they have endeavoured to prove 
that he was of German origin, as the names of 
several persons called Hemling are found in an 
ancient manuscript, dated in 1386, now existing at 
Constance. The Flemish disputants are equally 
earnest, and decide the first letter of his name to 
be M. The latter reading appears to be well- 
founded, as in the archives of the Hospital, a book 
of the epoch is preserved, in which “ Maldeghem” 
is commenced with a similarly formed letter, and 
this appears a convincing authority, as the Hospital 
is endowed to this day with lands at the village of 
this name; and, by the charter of foundation, 
bound to receive the afflicted of this village, as 
well as those of the city of Bruges. A further cor- 
roboration exists in the contemporary medals of 
the Emperor Maximilian, remaining in the public 
museum at Ghent, in which the first letter of the 
Emperor’s name is similarly struck, 

The entrance to the Hospital of St. John isin 
the Rue St. Catherine, which leads from the 
“Place” to the Ghent gate, and is nearly opposite 
the church of Nétre Dame. The external appear- 
ance is lugubrious, some small seattered windows 
ornamented with flowing tracery on an irregular 
front, and a wide pointed archway, forming the 
entrance, constitute the facade. On entering, the 
visitor at once plunges into the living reality of 
three centuries ago. A small neat cloister is on 
the right hand ; and from an ancient carved eabi- 
net, the “ gardien,” himself the breathing type of 
bygone races, takes the key which secures the pic- 
tures of Memling, for so we must in future spell 
his name. The chapel of the Hospital is on the 
left hand side of the long arched entrance. It is 
simple in decoration, but rigidly bright with clean- 
liness and whitewash. Here those mysterious, 
half-earthly, and half-heavenly beings, the Sisters 
of Charity, on bended knees, with devout hearts, 
pour forth in silence their prayers and devotions, 
during a brief respite from their humane attend- 
ance on the sick, the suffering, and the affticted. 
These latter fruits “‘ of man’s first | ence 
recline on humble pallets covered with snow white 
linen, under the vaulted and groined roofs of spa- 
cious halls, erected by the pious architects of the 
middle ages. -s ‘ 

A small detached building, containing 4 single 
room, stands in the garden. Its apparent purpose 
is for the directors of the hospital to hold meetings 
on its affairs. The vast chimney-piece supp 
by columns projecting rudely into the room, t 4 
row of antique chairs, and other furniture, be 
harmonise by their antiquity. Ona table in t 
centre of this apartment, in a roves = 
ease, is placed the famous ‘‘ Chasse of St. this 
Of all existing monuments of early painng ©» 
ranks as one of the great landmarks. The Cc ne 
is a wooden box in the shape of a parall Being 
ends forming gables, having a poi roof. : 
ornamented with pinnacles, finials, 
of Gothic enrichments, it bears resemblance ™ 
model of a chapel. Each side is divided into 
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by small columns carrying semi-circular 
—_ the corners are buttressed and adorned with 
small statues; the whole of the ornaments and 
spaces, not occupied 7 the pictures, are —_ 
gilt, and on the roof elegantly diapered with bur- 
nishing. The two sides offer six panels for picto- 
rial subjects, with semi-circular tops; these con- 
tain representations of the events in the life of St. 
Ursula. The ends with the gables are filled with 
delineations of St. Ursula herself in one, and the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Saviour in the other. 
On the roof are six medallions, three on each side, 
the smaller ones containing an angel, seen to the 
knees, and groups of similar figures in the two 
larger centre medallions. Fourteen separate pic- 
tures thus adorn this sumptuous ‘‘ case,”’ which was 
constructed to contain a bone of the female saint 
whose legend is painted on it. The “ Chasse”’ is about 
four feet in length and three feet in height. The 
pictures on this remarkable object of Catholic 
veneration are painted in colours of the utmost 
purity and brilliancy. The drawing of the figures 
and cast of draperies possess the formality of the 
early school, with a similar routine of composition ; 
but for beauty of the female countenances, the 
delicacy and perfection of finished pencilling, 
and vivid brightness of hue, they remain unsur- 
passed by any preceding or subsequent use of oil 
colour. 

The distinctive variation of Memling from J. 
van Eyck consists in less depth of shade and 
shadow, and less prodigality of colour in the high 
lights. In the larger pictures, the figures have 
not the roundness of J. van Eyek; any indication 
of touch is imperceptible, the tints are so perfectly 
blended, without the smallest trace of the means, 
that no succeeding effort of the Dutch School in 
its highest glory ever surpassed. 

The whole of the subjects painted on the “‘ Chasse” 
have been lithographed in the highest perfection, 
and published, in imperial 4to, at Bruges. These 
fine prints give an admirable idea of the pictures, 
minus the colour. A similar work with outlines 
only, engraved by Onghena, is also to be had. 
The letter-press of the foregoing is due to the 
elegant and learned pen of the Chevalier Octave 
Delepierre, the present Secretary of the Belgian 
Legation in London, who has also written many 
other works of great research upon the history and 
antiquities of Bruges. 

Besides the numerous subjects by Memling 
covering this invaluable reliquary of the “ Chasse,’ 
there are several other capital performances on the 
surrounding walls; the most important is a large 
altar-piece, with folding doors painted on both sides. 
The e ntre piece, about seven feet high and of pro- 
portionate width, represents, in many figures, the 
mystical marriage of St. Catherine with the 
Saviour. The volets contain, on each of the sides, 
episodes from the life of St. John. Two lesser 
pictures, each of them with volets painted on both 
sides, represent in the principal compartments, the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,’ and the ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross.” A pair of folding panels contain in one 
compartment the “ Holy Family,” and in the other 
the “ Portrait of a Gentleman.” Another small 
picture is the‘ Head of the Sybil Sambetha,”’ which 
is believed to be the earliest of his works painted 
in the Hospital. 

The museum of the Academy contains another 
large and important altar-piece with its volets, by 


Memling. This picture belonged originally to the 
Hospital of St. John, but was carried o by the 
French commissioners to adorn the Gallery of the 


Louvre. At the Restoration it was brought back, 
my is now placed in the Museum. It represents 
St. Christopher bearing the infant Saviour across 
the river Jordan, attended by Saints Eloi and 
Benedict. According to a practice prevalent at 
the period, the painter has portrayed the family 
and patrons of the donor; externally, the volets 
a St. George and St. John, painted “en gri- 
faille, 

“The Baptism of Jesus Christ by St. John.” A 
smal] altar-piece, with volets, of exquisite freshness 
- beauty, is also preserved in the Museum. 

nother small picture with its folding doors, 
Painted by Memling in 1450, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Hypolite is in the south side 
aisle of the Church’ of St. Sauveur, now the 
cathedral. The total number of separate subjects 
a5ove enumerated, amount to forty-five various 


ictu » - . ¢ Se u 
Bre ~ by Memling, now existing in the City of 


The Museum contains two pictures of sacred 





subjects painted 5 the pupil of J. van Eyck, 
named Rogier de Bruges, and sometimes Rogier 
van der Weyde; and some other antique unat- 
tributed pictures of the schools of Van Eyck and 
Memling. There are also at the Hospital of St. 
John three pictures of the time of Memling, and a 
bey early one with the gold ground. The Church 
of St. Sauveur contains several works of Van der 
Meire, A.D. 1500; Jan Schoreel, 1529; L. Blon- 
deel, 1529; H. van der Goes, 1480; a ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,” 1420, attributed to J. van Eyck; some 
early works - unknown artists, particularly two, 
painted probably about A.p. 1400, in the chamber 
of the ‘‘ Marguilliers,” attached to the church. A 
few early pictures are dispersed in the other 
churches and chapels of the ci A great number 
by Claessens, Pourbus, and Van Oost, and lesser 
artists, fill all the ecclesiastical edifices and afford 
abundant gratification to visitors; but after the 
works of J. van Eyck and Memling, the great 
curiosities of Art are in the sculptures, carvings, 
and chasings that abound to repletion. The con- 
servation of all these objects in the localities to 
which they belong has engaged the serious atten- 
tion of the provincial authorities, and a commission 
has been installed by a royal edict dated 9th July, 
1845, consisting of the president of the Academ 
of Painting, the architect of the province an 
other responsible persons. The whole of the pic- 
tures, statues, sculptures, and all objects of Art 
existing in sacred and civil edifices throughout the 

rovince are placed under their “ surveillance.” 

he commission was bound within six months to 
complete an inventory, and not suffer the exehange, 
alienation, or repair of any article without reference 
to a higher authority. A catalogue has alread 
been printed of the works of Art in the Cathedral, 
illustrated with engravings of the principal curiosi- 
ties there preserved; the catalogue includes the 
altars with their decorations, all carvings, tombs, 
and church furniture wherein Art is employed. 
The brasses have been removed from the pave- 
ment and inserted in vacant spaces on the side 
walls, where they are well viewed; one of them is 
of extraordinary richness, representing a knight 
resting his feet on a lion; the entire surface not 
oceupied by the figure is covered with branches 
and leaves interlaced, introducing among them 
numerous repetitions of a dog with the legend, 
“cc Moy.” 

The Church of Nétre Dame, remarkable for a 
spire 400 feet in altitude, contains a great number 
of pictures, and by a very judicious act, the name 
of the painter of each is placed on a tablet attached 
to the frame. The highest attraction is in a small 
chapel in the right side aisle, where are the magni- 
ficent tombs of Charles the Bold and Mary of Bur- 
gundy; the construction, including the reposing 
full-length figures, is of brass, chased to exquisite 
perfection, and entirely gilt, with the exception of 
the several armorial shields, which are richly ena- 
melled in colours. The form and design of these 
tombs are well shown in a lithograph by Louis 
Haghe, among his scenes in Belgium. A little 
beyond, in a niche above an altar, stands a marble 
statue of the Virgin and Child, about five feet in 
height, said to be a work by Michael Angelo; 
the grandeur of the pose, the dignity of expression, 
the composition pod the execution of the details, 
are of a very high order. It has always been attri- 
buted to this great master, and Deseamps, in his 
travels, relates by what means it became placed in 
a church in Flanders. He says, “ it was exeeuted 
for the city of Genoa, but the ship which conve ved 
it was captured by a Dutch cruiser and carried to 
Amsterdam. A merchant of Bruges purchased the 
group and presented it to the Church of Notre 
Dame.” The description of the church, written 
by Beaucourt, contains the act of donation by one 
Pierre Mouscron, who constructed the altar and 
was interred in front of it, where an inscription 
records the event on the sepulchral stone. Behind 
the high altar a pair of iron gates inclose the choir ; 
they are of hammered iron, bearing the date of 1699, 
as well as the name of the artist who made them,— 
Ryckam, of Ostend ; for elegance of design and ex- 
quisite workmanship, they are works of Art of a 
high order, every — or ornament is in full relief 
and worked up to the most exquisite finish. 

The Church of St. Jacques contains some very fine 
brasses, which have been taken up from the pave- 
ment, and = —_ the walls in the same 

as those in Nétre Dame. 3 
“The Church Saint Basile, or of the Saint-Sang, 
possesses a “‘ Chasse,” in which the phial contain- 


ing the miraculous liquid is religiously preserved. 
The general design is 1at of a temple, and it stands 
about five feet in height. The weight is 769 
ounces, and it is executed in silver gilt, enriched 
with pearls and precious stones of great value. 
The worth of it is said to be 4,000,000 francs 
(160,000/.). A crown of gold, set with diamonds, 
is suspended over the ie, which contains the 
relic, and was given by the Princess Mary of Bur- 
gundy. As a work of the jeweller’s art, it well 
deserves a view, and st ers are allowed to see 
it for the small fee of half a franc, an amount regu- 
lated by the church authorities. 

On the 31st of March, 1786, as some workmen 
were employed in the Church of St. Donat, they 
discovered a coffin containing the bones of a human 
being, and having a leaden plate, on which an 
inscription was engraved, of which the following 
is a translation :—‘‘Gunilde, born of a noble 
Te English by birth, was the daughter of 

Jarl Godwin, whocommanded the soldiers (1 ilices) 
of the greater part of England. Her mother was 
Githa, issue of a noble Danish family, She sought 
refuge in Bruges, and died there, a.p, 1087.” 

On this discovery taking place in 1786, Mon- 
seigneur Brenart, the Bishop of Bruges, had the 
mortal remains carefully gathered and inclosed in 
a small coffer, to which the leaden plate was 
attached. The French revolutionists sold the 
ancient Cathedral Church of St. Donat, and the 
edifice underwent the lot of the other monuments 
of ar yer and was destroyed in 1804. Some 
French soldiers employed in the sacrilegious demo- 
lition became esed of the small coffer con- 
taining the bones of the princess, and having broken 
it to pieces, sold it to a broker, whotransferred the 
leaden plate with the inscription to one Monsieur 
Vanhuerne, who presented it to the Church of 
St. Sauveur, now become the Cathedral, where it 
is preserved among the archives. 

The love of the Fine Arts has always been a 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Bruges, and the 
immense number of pictures still remaining in the 
churches and public buildings, attest the numerous 
race of artists who have flourished here. The 
Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, is still celebrated, as in former days, and 
reckons now four hundred pupils, to whom instruc- 
tion is given gratuitously by the most eminent 
resident professors, salaried by the municipal govern- 
ment, It is held in an ancient edifice of the four- 
teenth century, and contains a collection of pictures 
by various painters, principally natives of the city. 
Of these, the great ornament are the Van Eycks 
and the Memlings. There are some other —_, 
pictures by Rogier de Bruges, Landsloot, Schoreel, 
and Claessens; a marble statue of J. van Eyck 
by Calloigne, larger than life; other seulptures, 
and an exquisite oval carved frame to a flower 
picture by G. Seghers, are among the noticeable 
ornaments of the Museum, The establishment was 
enriched in 1843 by a large collection of easts from 
antique statues, due to the munificence of Louis 
Philippe, the king of the French, as a return for 
the facilities granted to the French artists, sent by 
His Majesty to Bruges, to make easts of the famous 
chimney-piece, and the tombs of Charles the Bold 
and Mary of Burgundy, for the Academy of Arts 
in Paris. These casts are of invaluable service to 
the students; prizes are awarded every two .years 
to the most distinguished, and the distribution is 
attended with all the pomp of magisterial dignity. 
The streets where the successful students reside 
are illuminated in the evening, and the bands of 
the Garde Civique and the Societéd de Grande 
Harmonie, never fail to give a brilliant serenade on 
the joyful occasion. . 

As an abode Bruges is very quiet, and possesses 
many inducements to an economie sojourn on the 
Continent, in times of tranquillity. A few days to 
those whom Art and antiquity interest, will be 
spent in abundant enjoyment of the treasures it 
contains, There is scarcely a street in the whole 
city which does not offer ample material to the 
artist and antiquarian. Exeellentaccommodation is 
found in the hotels at moderate rates. The Hotel du 
Commerce, in the Rue St. Jacques, which is ranked 
as the principal, is a vast establishment, containing 
ample accommodation for princes or high — 
The artist and the lover of Art will equally find 
the expenses not beyond his purse, and the pro- 
prietor highly instructed in the multitude of 
artistic works which crowd this ancient city. 

H, M. 
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GEOMETRICAL MOSAICS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


We hail the publication of this beautiful work with 
great pleasure; a few more such books, in the 
various provinces* of ‘Ornamental Art, and the 
efforts of our incipient Schools of Design would be 
very materially aided. Kgeeetoiloat 

The examples in this work are, as its title indi- 
cates, geometrical ; and though the limitation im- 
plies the exclusion of, perhaps, the greater portion 
of mosaic work; the variety of beautiful composi- 
tions is surprising; the artists of these works seem 
to have exhausted the combinations and commuta- 
tions of symmetrical figures, from the simple square 
and circle to the most intricate labyrinth of inter- 
laced work ; and they display almost every variety 
and combination of colour, from the most retiri 
drab or gray, to the gorgeous splendour of gold, 
ultramarine, and purple. 

The work contains twenty-one plates, each ex- 
hibiting a variety of examples. The first is adapted 
in the form of a title-page, or frontispiece, all the 
specimens being taken from Rome, which, indeed, 
with Sicily, or rather Palermo and its neighbour- 
hood, supplies the greater number of the examples. 
The second and few following plates display various 
specimens of Roman pavements, or what is termed 
Opus Alexandrinum, or tesselated marble work, 
the tesserw, or small cubes, composing the mosaic, 
being let into ves cut in the marble pavement ; 
the tessere being generally made of porphyry, an 
serpentine. These specimens are from Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Sant Maria in Trastevere, San Giovanni 
in terano, Santa “Maria in Cosmedin, San 
Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and some other Roman 
churches, They are, in their colours, compara- 
tively plain, as they ought to be for a foot pave- 
ment, and they are also of the most durable 
materials. 

With Plate 8 commence some specimens of a 
more upon charaeter—the glass tesselation of 
the pulpits and other inent parts of an eccle- 
siastical interior. Gold ‘holds a conspicuous place 
in these glass tesselations, and occasionally as 
grounds, some of which are entirely of this 
costly description. Rome again affords most of 
the finest examples of this description of Art; but 
some of the most beautiful specimens also are from 
the churches of Monreale and Palermo. The most 
remarkable Roman churches for this species of 
decoration, are San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and San 
Giovanni in Laterano, Indeed, if there is any 
difference of merit between the Roman and Sicilian 
designs, it is difficult to say on which side the 
advantage is; but, perhaps, the cathedrals of 
Monreale and Palermo show a more choice selec- 
tion of forms, especially in interlaced work. Naples 
and Salerno likewise afford several very beautiful 
, ae in a very similar style with those of 
Sicily. 

The Roman and Sicilian styles seem to be dis- 
tinctly characterised ; the latter, perhaps, might 
be properly designated the Saracenic; it is evi- 
dently an ornamental development, arising from 
the Saracenic oceupation of Sicily. Plate 13 pre- 
sents a very beautiful specimen of this peculiar 
interlaced geometrical work from the old Saracenic 
or Arabian palace at Palermo, called La Ziza; it 
is of about the tenth century. Plate 14 shows a 
similar ornament from the cathedral of Monreale ; 
a work of the twelfth century. In both, the prin- 
cipal line of the pattern is in white. 

In Plate 15 we have, from the churches of San 
Lorenzo and San Giovanni, already mentioned, 
some excellent illustrations of the manner in which 
these decorations were applied. In one they are 
arranged in vertical panels, in the shaft of a 
column; in asecond they follow, in bands, the con- 
volutions of a twisted pillar; in others they form 
the decorations of a frieze, and other members of 
the entablature of the classic orders; thus realising 
4 very substantial revival of the ancient system of 

polys hromy, as applied to architecture. ‘Th: two 
eautiful columns, presented to us in this plate, 
are from the cloisters of San Giovanni in Laterano, 
and belong, probably, to the early period of the 
renaissance in the thirteenth century, when the 
\ enetian conquest of Constantinople gave a very 
great impulse to the decorative arts in the west, by 
the very much more intimate intercourse then 
* Specimens of the Geometrical Mosaic of the Middle 
Ages, with a 
~ ow i or eee Notice of the Art. By 





established between the Italians and the Byzantine 
Greeks, who had contrived to preserve a very con- 
siderable proficiency in the Arts, throughout all 
the revolutions of the middle ages. Indeed, the 
practical mysteries of Art appear to have scarcely 
suffered any material interruption in their career, 
from the early time of Constantine, until the total 
subversion of the eastern empire by the Mohamme- 
dans, in_1453. 

In Plate 16, we have a still further illustration 
of the employment of this kind of decoration, in a 
front and side view of a marble pulpit in the church 
of Ara Cali, at Rome. These are followed by some 
more beautiful examples of the minuter specimens, 
found in the cathedral of Monreale; but these are 
not all purely, geometrical forms; some few are 
conventional figures, drawn from plants, though 
based on geometrical forms. The zigzag, a favour- 
ite Egyptian ornament, seems to be of very general 
occurrence here ; it is one of the traces of the Sara- 
cenic occupation of Sicily; and it was from Sicily 
that it was introduced by the Normans into the 
north of Europe. 

These Sicilian specimens are followed by some 

similar details from St. Mark’s, at Venice, another 
of the great Italian monuments of the renaissance. 
Here we have a more decided imitation of the 
natural forms of foliage: in one specimen, birds; 
in others, images of the saints occur. The follow- 
ing plate, No. 20, contains some examples of an 
illuminated Byzantine MS. of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the Vatican library at Rome, resem- 
bling very much the style of many of the glass 
mosaics, In Plate 21 we have some very beautiful 
specimens of similar work, from the cathedral of 
Salerno. 
_ We find in the Venetian specimens the geo- 
metrical element less obvious than even in the 
Roman; and in these again it is less developed 
than in those of the south. . The whole art of this 
glass tesselation seems to have had a Byzantine 
origin, but the Arabians appear to have given their 
own peculiar bias to the school which arose in 
those parts subject to their dominion ; and though 
the works from which most of the specimens in 
this volume are taken are Christian monuments, 
their character is stamped by a Saracenic influence, 
as shown both in the high geometrical develop- 
ment, and in the invariable exclusion of any 
approximation to the imitation of a natural image. 
This influence certainly extended as far north as 
Salerno and Naples. 

We again repeat, that we are delighted at the 
publication of this work; for although we can 
scarcely expect to see so costly a mode of decora- 
tion introduced to any extent into our churches or 
palaces, still the knowledge of the existence of such 
works cannot but have a beneficial influence on 
decorative art. These designs will be valuable as 
suggestive of much improvement in some of our 
manufactures, in marquetry, in oil-cloths especially 
(where they are indeed tes and they afford 
a very great variety of beautiful borders, which 
would suit almost any description of work—as for 
carpets, table-cloths, paper-hangings, or they could 
be adapted to woe patterns for silks and cottons, 
or even muslins for curtains, taking simply their 
forms. If these patterns may be said to be too ex- 
clusively geometrical, those which at present pre- 
yail, are much too exclusively mere conventional 
flower-forms; both would gain by a judicious 
combination. 

We are certainly much indebted to Mr. Wyatt 
for this contribution to our ornamental resources ; 
for it is only by knowing what has been done, that 
we know what to do. Messrs. Day and Son the 
lithographers also merit the highest praise for the 
exquisite manner in which this work is printed; 
we have never before seen so beautiful a specimen 
from the chromolithographic press. 

Regarding the introductory essay, we should 
have agp aes something more critical and his- 
torically comprehensive, than the prelimin 
notice with which Mr. Wyatt has prefaced his 
book, though this essay will materially assist many 
in appreciating the accompanying examples. 

The author appears to deny a knowledge of 
mosaic to the Egyptians, or at Fa supposes it to 
have been introduced among them by the Greeks 
in the time of the Ptolemies; we confess we had 
formed a very different opinion. The Egyptians 
appear to have been very well acquainted with 
mosaic; and from their hieroglyphic beads, their 
ebony chairs inlaid with ivory, and their exquisite 
mosaic glass, specimens of which have been found 





ee, 


in some of their tombs, they. were evi 
quainted with the art at a rwaone sea ee 
also, in speaking of the. general arrangements of 
their temples, and he speaks more especially of 
that of Heliopolis, one of the most ancient in ey 
mentions the mosaic or tesselated pavement, which 
as a rule covered the Dromos or approach to an 
Egyptian temple. His words are A.9éerpwroy 

japos—thus using the very term adopted by Pliny 
(lithostrotum) to express a tesselated pavement, 
and he is evidently not speaking of any Greek in. 
troduction, or Egyptian imitation. We are doubt. 
less destined to be better informed on these matters 
at some future period, when it shall become the 
fashion to make excavations in Egypt. 

The mosaic pavement aweverol, red, blue, and 
white marble, mentioned in the book of Esther as 
adorning the royal of Ahasuerus at Shushan 
and referred to by Mr. Wyatt as the most ancient 
mosaic, was in all probability an Egyptian work. 

The great palaces of. the. Persian kings were 
built and adorned by Egyptian artists; of this we 
are positively informed by Diodorus. \ And this 
very palace of Susa was built, or at least com- 
menced, by artists brought from by Cam- 
byses. From the time of Cambyses, was a 
Persian province; the twenty-seventh dynasty of 
Egypt consisted of Cambyses and his seven suc- 
cessors. Ahasuerus or Artaxerxes ( imanus) 
was the fifth of these Egyptian kings, and his name 
occurs on Egyptian monuments. 

Another passage in this essay on ancient mosaic, 
demands our notice. Where the author speaks of 
the various styles which found favour among the 
Romans, he mentions as one variety (p. 7) the 
** Asaroton cecon,’’—not aecon—which s again 
(p. 9), speaks of as the ‘‘ Opus Asaroton,” as a 
minute kind of Opus Figlinum or Vermiculatum. 
This is a misrepresentation: the. e ion in 
Pliny does not in any way refer to a style of 
mosaic, but simply to its ject. Pliny (xxxvi. 
25) says the most celebrated Greek mosaic worker 
was us, who strewed at Pergamus what, they 
call the “‘ unswept room ’’ ( Asaroton acon), because 
he had represented all the leavings of a repast in 
various colours on the floor—déixos doapwros means 
simply an unswept house or room ; and if the ex- 
pression ‘“‘Opus Asaroton”’ occurs anywhere, it 
can relate only to the subject of the mosaic, not to 
its style. It seems to be used by our author in 
this sense (p. 9), though the Asaroton econ 
passage is completely misconceived. This is a 
matter of no great consequence, but as some might 
possibly be misled by the error, we have — it. 
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THE EVENING HYMN. - 


PAINTED BY C. GLAIRE; ENGRAVED BY 
M, LE MERCIER. 


M. Grarre is one of the most promising youn 
artists of the French school, having already obtaine 
a high reputation among his contemporaries. The 
picture which forms the subject of the present 
engraving, was the first he exhibited at the Louvre, 
about five years ago. It attracted very general 
admiration, not more on account of its being the 
production of an unknown name, than for its own 
intrinsic beauties. The subject is replete with fine 
poetical conception, the moral of which is the brevity 
and variety of all earthly pleasures,—as these 
are symbolised by the figures in the boat, With 
music and singing they pursue their path on the 
waveless sea, with a flowing sail, but without 
rudder to‘guide their onward course: the shadows 
of evening are gathering round, yet the co emery 
ness is unheoed, and there is no cloud to heral 
the future, nor a breath to disturb the tranquillity 
of the waters. It may be that the chorus 
by those voices is one of adoration; 1t may be one 
of a contrary nature; doubtless the philosopher, 
who gazes thus mournfully on the group, 80 — 
it; for his countenance is indicative of the —_ 
melancholy. The variety of those things in whic 
man most delights, is typified by the figure ge 
on the edge of the boat and scattering flowers 2 
the surface of sen which are borne away 
rapidly as they fall. 

or beeias: at present is in the Luxembours, 
at Paris, and is described in the catalogue of Ne . 
collection, under the title of ‘‘ Le Soir. We ; 4) 
preferred the one we have chosen, as more fully 
expressing its subject. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS pe o- wpe been suggested by the antique. | have here an im roved adaptati rdin 
-OR MANUFACTURERS ; sho manufactured in glass to display its | scroll pattern which h ptation of the o i 
FOR . atures to the best advantage. and natural form The. pears in a well-defin 
. é€ leaves surrounding the 








DESIGN FOR A Gas-Bracket. By B. Smiru | scon 
, ‘ ce shi i ; ; 
Jomx SravupWwick (101, Stanhope Street, Hampstead Road). We | ness to Saeane = en 


DESIGN FOR A VASE. 7 ; 
(14, New Bond Street). here is considerable | 


elegance in this object, which might be produced | 
either in metal or porcelain. If made in the former | 
material, the receptacle for flowers, &c., should be | 
of coloured glass, the ornamental portion which 
receives it being pierced to show the colours. 





Design ror a Goruic Stove. By J.B. Rosrn- | a 

. By J.B. - | apparent throughout the whole. The front of th 
son at Horsefe Road, Westminster). The | stove, though sufficiently massive, is by no mene 
| excellence of this design consists in the harmony | heavy, and we presume, might be easily cast. 





DgSIGN FOR A Ewer. By WILLIAM BovurcueER | 
(165, Aldersgate Street). This design exhibits 
much novelty in the decorative parts, while the 
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| _ Design ror an Inon Batuster. By JouN | rarely seen a more elegant design for the purpose 
| Strupwick (14, New Bond Street). We have intended ; it combines strength with lightness. 
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Desions ror Cuttery. By W. Harry | itself with a sprig of the pear-tree carved in bas- | but a new form imparted to 
Rocens, (10, Carlisle Street, Soho Square). We relief. It is > pro , that in a dozen knives | ornamental pattern raised u Ge bento, a = 
have 7 ed, that in this particular | of this set, twelve different fruits should appear in | which the are raised for the anaes of , of 
branch, ufacturer has a most ample the position occupied by | tecting the carving from injury. The ed : Fine 
field for the exercise of his ingenuity and the di / the pear in the present | handle may either be S08 Of the 
play of his taste. Our facilities of execution, and ft example. For example, | flat or faintly grooved, 

the careful workmanship which in this country we the hazel, the peach, the | and in a side view, the 

are able to secure, ought to be devoted to the pro- i grape, the cherry, might | lower part should be 

secution of objects having the claim of Art as well TM judiciously introduced. | somewhat more sub- 

as that of convenience, upon aye The engra- 
vings upon the present are offered as ideas of 

what may and should be done with articles of such 
scope and universal adoption, as those for which 
they are designs. The first is a sketch ing 
a novel method of ornamenting a key handle. The 
upper part is formed of a continuous band en- 
graved with the & pattern, so often employed with 
much effect in the sixteenth century, and into 
which a foliated circle is threaded ; the shaft being 
decorated in a similar style. 

The second design is fora PAPER KNire having 
an engraved steel blade, a mounting of silver, and 
a handle either of boxwood or ivory. The latter is 
elegant in form with Italian enrichments, and sup- 
posed to be worked upon a circular plan. With 
regard to the pattern upon the blade we may re- 
mark, that for the sake of securing variety, or of 
yey ay knife more beautiful, it might be pro- 
— y damascene work upon a ground of blue 
steel. 

The Kntre which follows is for dessert, and may 
have a blade either of steel or silver gilt. The 
handle is intended — for execution in ivory, 
and in accordance with the purpose for which it is 
destined, is appropriately adorned with natural 


! 











fruits; the juncture of blade and handle being | Our last design is for i an t might 
; : gn a Dinner Kir of steel | stantial than the upper, A very elegant se 
supplied with a garland of apples, and the handle | and ivory, in which nothing has been aemmgtad be formed from this design. 














Desion FoR A Toast-RACK, By H. Green, 
(63, Great Titchfield Street). In this design, | 
intended to be executed in silver or plated metal, 
nature has been resorted to, and, we think, with 
considerable taste and originality. Its decorations 
are taken aan Oe sycamore tree, and sufficiently 
»xplain themselves. 

—s ror A TgA-8POON, By H. Green. 
A simple sprig of the camellia is the foundation of 
this composition, and unquestionably graceful it is. | 
It is in every way easy and natural, the leaf of the | 
plant often assumin the curved form which in the | 
present design constitutes it the bowl of the spoon. 

DESIGN FOR A 
DinnER-KNIFE 
Hanpie. By H. 
Green. This it 
is proposed to 
execute either in 
coloured porce- 
lain or in clays of 
two tints by the 
process which 
produces the or- 
dinary encaustic 
tiles of the pre- 
sent day. The or- 
nament is purely 
conventional, as 
it should be for 
this purpose. Al- 
lusive enrichment 
is an evident 
charm when it 
can be consist 
ently introduced ; 
but as we ob- 
served in the very 
first page of our series of Original Designs, it | 
becomes a posi- 
tive objection 
when carried 
so far as to 
border on the 
vulgar or the 
absurd, Thus 
it is unneces- 
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The knight reposed in his chain-mail upon an ele- | ter, 
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tracery and pointed shields, recalling the times of 
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medieval devotion and romantic chivalry: but 
from this model of the days of our ensestens if the 
sacrilegious hand wrested the armed warrior, in the 


place where his “‘ hersed ” bon 
| were found “ Patent C 
connexion is so trul 
been invented for t 


es should have lain, 
reve lights!”” Such a 
that it could only have 
e purpose of showing how little 


| harmony of idea might be brought to bear upon 


the object manufactured. 


| _ The design which we now present to our readers 


| is for a similar object, an 
~~y,' securing a subject for the top, somewhat more con- 
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for the purpose of 


sistent and appro. 
priate, a group 
founded on the 
old legend of St. 
Dunstan and the 
Devil has been 
selected, and 
placed upon a 
pedestal, the sides 
of which are orna- 
mented in the 
Saxon manner by 
Mr, W. Harry 
Rogers. 

This object, if 
executed, would 
hardly be inex- 
pensive, from the 
ordinary difficul- 
tiesin this country 
of securing well 
modelled figures ; 
it would also have 
something of a 
grotesque charac- 


asa necessary consequence ‘upon the quaint 


monkish _le- 

end which has 
een resorted 
to in designing 
the group ; but 
we believe that 
there are very 
many who 


sary to repudiate the attempt (which has indeed | vated pedestal, whose sides were adorned with Gothic | would willingly pay the necessary’ price for this 





been made in our own time) to embody upon a | 
knife-handle the common-place history of a din- 
ner. We need only add, that we believe Mr. 
Green’s knife-handle could be inexpensively made, 
and would be a pleasing substitute for the plain 
ivory or horn-handle in too common 
use, and equally so for the ridiculous 
object to which we have alluded. 
Desicn ror a LuctreR MATCH. 
Box, By H. Fitz-Coox, (13, New 
Ormond Street), Some time back 
we had occasion to 
express our opinion 
upon a match-hox, 
which appeared as 
a candidate for 
public favour at 
the Exhibition of 
the Society of Arts, 
hat match-box 
Presented the de- 
sign of a Cru- 
sader’s altar-tomb, 
thereby offering 
about as unintel- 
ligible an allusion 
to its purpose as 
the most obscure 
metaphysician 
could have re- 
quired, and as 
ludicrous a con- 
nexion as the most 
comic genius could 
have invented. 
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article, in consideration of the novelty of the 
mode of treating a common-place object, so as 
to give it the air of a manufactured curiosity. 
We have seen none hitherto made excepting 
| those of wood and brass, without any ornamen- 


tation, or those 


formed of white 


reelain, 


decorated on the lid with bouquets of flowers, 
and looking more as if they were intended 
as receptacles for rose-leaves or other scents, than 
as boxes to contain matches; to say nothing more 
of the medieval design to which we have alread 










































referred, It is wit 
this view that we offer 
to manufacturers the 
design before us, It 
is only by practically 
testing the capability 


esign, and care- 


fully weighing the 
advantages it may 
possess over others, 
that excellence can be 
arrived at in manu- 
factures, and this re- 
mark may apply not 
only to the subject in 
question, but equally 
to all the illustrations 
which fill our monthly 
ages of ‘ Original 
esigns.’’ We invite 
manufacturers to exe- 
cute those which may 
suggest themselves as 
practically useful. 
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mechanism of which were truly remarkable for | seen in Paris; they had th i 
PIANOFORTE that period. Rat panies all sissiler ‘instrument, ny te seem 
: ‘ It was at the Hotel Villeroi that Sebastian Erard | slowness of action in the levers a to say, a 
MANUFACTURED BY ERARD, FOR HIS ROYAL | made his first pianoforte. Madame Villeroi asked | The Parisian pianoforte-players and hammers, 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. him whether he thought he could construct one? | easy touch of the small pianos without eneane to the 
; . _ | He had already conceived the idea of making one, disliked the new invention; and it ae 
A.ttnoven the designs which from time to time | and his answer was cme and decided in the | reason that, after much study and was for this 
we introduce into the ArT-JoURNAL are of objects | affirmative. He set immediately to work, and his | ments, Erard brought out in’ 1808 many experi- 
not hitherto manufactured, it is no part of ourduty | first, like every thing else he made, showed that it | species of piano, of reduced yer er new 
to exclude such productions as may occasionally | came from the hands of a man of taste and inven- | more suited to the general size of P ensions, and 
be brought under our notice, and which, from the | tion. It was heard in the saloon of Madame | and the mechanism of which pe sear rooms, 
taste and elegance of their execution deserve to be | Villeroi by all the distinguished artists and ama- | freedom and ease. . Dussek played he _ 
recorded on our pages. The purpose we invariably | teurs of Paris. Numerous applications were made | instruments with the greatest delat at the of these 
have in view is to afford the manufacturer all the | to him by the nobility for similar instruments, and | given in the Odéon by e, Baillot [my 
assistance in our power both in works he desires to | the fame of Sebastian Erard soon spread over the | on their return from Russia. 4 er 

produce, and in those which may already have | whole of France. The frequent journeys Shih Erard 
passed under his hands. Among these latter is| The constantly increasing success of Erard, now | France led him to neglect the man made to 
the object engraved below—a Pianoforte of exqui- | in partnership with his brother, John Baptiste, | pianos in London, and confine himself to that . 
site workmanship and truly elegant design. excited the jealousy of the company of Lutenists i only. Nevertheless in all the pate te 
During the period in which the Industrial Arts | of Paris, who at this time carried on the trade of | took out in England amoun i tof nts he 
have made so great a progress, no musical instru- | importing pianofortes. Erard easily found pro- | twenty, improvements on a oes me 7 or 
ment has arrived at such perfection as the Piano- | tectors and interest at court, and the king (Louis | meant to carry into effect in France. — | he 
forte. And among those who, by their mechanical | X VI.) conferred on him a patent, authorising him | with those of the harp. At eve exhibiti a 
skill, enterprising spirit, and unwearied persever- | to continue the manufacture of pianos. works received the prize; thrice 2 obtained the 
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ance, have achieved such improvements, the family | __ Incessantly occupied with new inventions and | gold medal, and for one of his last exhibitions the 

of the Erards hold a conspicuous station. _ improvements, the genius of Sebastian Erard em- | cross of the Legion of Honour was decreed him. 
The history of the pianoforte is involved in some | braced a vast variety of subjects. He invented the The model of his d-pianoforte, with double 
obscurity, its invention being claimed by three organised pianoforte, with two key-boards, one for | escapement, was exhibited in 1823. The mechanism 
portion, C. J. Schroeter of Bohemia, Marius of the piano, and the other for the organ. The Queen | of this instrument is a masterpiece of combination. 
aris, and Cristofori of Padua, all of whom | commanded one to be made for her own use, and | The point to be achieved was to unite in the same 
flourished in the first half of the last century. The | in the construction of it Erard introduced several | instrument all the nice shades of touch which can 
weight of testimony, however, rests in favour of | new contrivances, which at that time awakened | be produced by the simple mechanism without 
Schroeter, who, in 1763, published a description, | much interest. The Queen’s voice was of limited | escapement, and at the same time all the precision 
w = plates, of his “ newly invented instrument, on | compass, and almost every piece was too high for | in the stroke of the hammer, which is the effect of 
— the performer might play piano and forte at | her. Erard rendered the key-board of his new | the escapement. The immense difficulties attend- 
P Prem : __. | instrument moveable, so that by changing its posi- | ing such an attempt may be easily conceived, and 
En ‘land poe yd. the pianoforte passed over into | tion with relation to the strings, a composition | Erard triumphed over them in the completest and 

aon , on there received some partial improve- | might be played a semitone, a whole tone, or even | happiest manner. 

lished i oe » @ German manufacturer, estab- | a minor third, lower or higher, without tasking the Eebastian Erard died in 1831, leaving a worthy 
coe in hoe higher finish to several | player’s ability to transpose. successor in his adopted nephew, Pierre ’ 
— in the construction of this instrument; and | The Revolution broke out in France, and Sebas- | son of his already-named brother Baptiste, and he 
- Pe the reputation his pianofortes enjoyed, | tian Erard determined on removing to England. | still continues to direct the establishments in Paris 
—_ throughout the whole | In London, as in Paris, Erard filled his manufac- | and London. The pianofortes of Pierre Erard are 
Till lr39 F had , : | tory with instruments of his own invention. In | justly held in the highest estimation. The mag- 
Germany and Enala ad remained tributary to 1794 he took out his first patent for improvements | nificentinstrumentin the renaissancestyle, depicted 
kind; all th te gland for its instruments of this in harps and pianofortes, and his instruments soon | in the woodcut above, is intended to adorn the 
from the bed ae - : aris at this epoch, came | became fashionable. In 1796 he availed himself | saloons of Osborne House, having been manufac- 
M M. Erard , — of Augsburg and London. | of the altered state of affairs in France to return to | tured at the express desire of His Royal Highness 
a _ ers, were desirous of freeing | Paris; and at this period made his first horizontal | Prince Albert, to whom M. Erard has just received 
eal en | pre state of dependence, and | grand pianos, in the shape of harpsichords, after | the appointment of pianoforte maker. It is of 
with two soitain . iy = ortes of five octaves, the English fashion. These instruments were the beautifal ornamentation, in pure taste throughout, 
I » the silvery tone and perfect first of the kind with escapements that had been | and in every way does credit to the manufacturer. 
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PRINCE WALLERSTEIN’S 
COLLECTION, 


(Concluded. ) 





ri Cologne, the Van Eycks, their School 
wanda’ —_ Imitators. . 


No. 51. ‘St. Catherine of Alexandria, St. Mat- 
thew, and St. John the Evangelist,’ WILHELM OF 
Corocne. This picture is a splendid, nay, a 
dazzling performance. The ground is gilt and 
diapered, remaining still in the highest perfection 


of brilliancy; three upright figures are painted 
thereon, each about sixteen inches hig , in bright 
and gay colours, besides a small angel. The flesh- 


tints of the heads are clean and pure, the features 
and hands well drawn, the feet less so ; the draperies 
fall in broad folds, with less an ity of line than 
the subsequent masters of the German school. 
The figures have a considerable amount of grandeur 
in their pose, yet the countenances indicate no sen- 
timent, but placidity. The eagle, always the 
accompanying emblem of St. John, is here 
honoured with a golden nimbus; the picture is an 
extraordinary work of Art for the period, Wilhelm 
of Cologne, as he is termed, having established him- 
self in that city in 1370. A contemporary chronicle, 
dated 1380, speaks of him that ‘‘ he was the best 
painter of all Germany, and that he painted figures 
of all kinds, as if they were living.’’ Some of his 
pictures still adorn the sacred edifices of Cologne. 

No. 52. ‘Ecce Homo,’ Huspert van Eycx. 
The head of the Saviour is seen directl ing the 
spectator, with a slight portion of the neck; a 
golden band, richly jewelled, is around it. No 
name in Art fulfils a more important destiny than 
that of Van Eyck. To this illustrious name is 
attributable not merely the first employment of a 
medium which has given to the world the highest 
efforts of human genius, but age the first deve- 
lopment of the capacity of the pictorial Art to 
charm the eye with the illusion of linear and aerial 
perspective, in the a of landsca 
representation. The meagre history of the family 
of the Van Eycks leaves little doubt but that 
Hubert was the eldest; his brother John was at 
least twenty en younger, and that they had a 
sister named Marguerite who laboured with them 
in the same vocation. Hubert does not appear to 
have been more than a slight advance in talent 
upon the school of Cologne ; to John or Jan, the 
younger, at the age of twenty-four, is appropriated 
the distinction of employing, for the first time, that 
vehicle with colours which has created the most 
important epoch of oil-painting. From this period 
all history and tradition represent the two brothers 
and the sister Margaret as generally working 
together; consequently, the pictures considered to 
be by the hand of Hubert alone are very few, and 
those by Margaret van Eyck almost questionable. 
Dr. Waagen, in his work “ Ueber ‘Hubert und 
Johann van Eyck,” points out, with scrupulous 
inquiry, whatever he considers to be the work of 
Hubert in all Van Eyck’s pictures, particularly in 
the great work of the’“‘ Paschal Lamb ” at Ghent. 
Passavant credits the authenticity of two pictures 
by the sister in the Ertborn Collection at Antwerp, 
and pretends to the possession of proofs of the 
assertion, 

To return to the picture in this collection, we 
find no reason to dispute its being a true picture 
by Hub y i 

y Hubert van Eyck, as it possesses the very type 
displayed by this painter’s hand, in the undoubted 
works whereon he has assisted his yo r and 
more distinguished brother, The head of the 
Saviour savours of archaism, it has the sculptural 
immovability of Hubert’s drawing, with the brown- 
-” tone of flesh and the heavy character of pencil- 
ait, A great proof of its —— would be the 
sau of assigning the performance to any other 


. No. 53, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ Jan van Eycx. 
Z 0 offer a judgment upon the authenticity of works 

y the early masters which offer no other title than 
. cxamination, can only be safely done by 

ose who are acquainted with the technical mani- 
Pulation of the materials, and an artistic acquain- 
tance with their indisputable performances, With- 
hen eresuming upon such qualifications in any 
hig degree, we nevertheless earlessly assert, that 
. © present picture is truly attributed to Jan van 
a it possesses, independent of the analogy 
: its inventive qualities, precisely tht same 
ints, the same mode of blending, touch and pen- 





cilling, the painter has employed in all the great 


works now e in the several cities of Bruges 
Ghent, and Antwerp, which we have recently in- 
vestigated with the greatest attention. So little is 
Jan van Eyck known in England, that, for many 
years, there has been before the eyes of all our 
connoisseurs, real and | maser | a picture by him 
in a public collection, frequented by all the A 
ef pictures, and passed unnoticed under the desig- 
nation of Leonardo da Vinci; it is called “The 
Salvator Mundi,’”’ and stands No. 277 in the cata- 
logue of the Dulwich Gallery. No picture in the 

ational collection invites the attention of the 
multitude as the solitary example of this master 
there placed ; a ny nye that where the true 
qualities of Art exist, they attract even those un- 
learned in its theories. 

No, 54. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ Marcaret vAN 
Eyck. This is precisely such a picture as the 
sister of Van +o may be imagined to produce, 
It is afemale handling of the same materials, 
The difference between the ruder and gentler 
sexes is manifested on every part of the surface. 
Although no authenticated oil pictures of this lady 
mae to bp med a, there exists in the 
public at Paris a breviary that belonged to 
the Earl‘of Bedford adorned with salaleteses by 
the two brothers and the sister, Margaret van 
Eyck, and a manuscript bible, No. 6829, in the 
ae library, which has miniatures entirely by her 


No. 55. ‘A Pieta,’ Hugo van per Gors, A 
picture painted with extreme care, and eliciting a 
mastery of anatomical learning in the nude — 
of Christ, of accurate and free drawing of outline, 
with an intention of mental expression. Most of 
the attributes of Art are evidenced in this small 
picture. 

No. 56. Nig from the Cross,’ Rocrer 
VAN Bruges. This and the two following numbers 
in the catalogue are attributed to a name alwa 
cited as the most talented pupil of Jan van Eyck, 
and according to the interpretation of Vasari, the 
master of Memling. In a brochure — by 
M. Alphonse Wauters, archiviste of the city of 
Brussels, it is pretty clearly established that Roger 
de Bruges, Roger le Gaulois, and Roger van 
der Weyden are identical ; few authentic pictures 
exist by this painter, but a considerable number so 
imputed are dispersed in various collections. The 
place of honour in the Ertborn collection at Ant- 
werp is awarded to a magnificent specimen, and 
the King of Holland has another historically re- 
corded work, from the Convent of Miraflores in 
Spain. There is a coarseness about these three 
pictures bearing his name, in Prince Wallerstein’s 
collection, which are not in accordance with the 
above cited works nor with the praises bestowed 
on him by contemporary writers. 

Nos. 5, 58. ‘ The Ecce Homo’ and ‘ Mater Dolo- 
rosa.’ Having already alluded to this pair, it 
need only be added that with No. 56, there isa 
good deal of vigour, and intense expression of grief 
in commonplace countenances, The anatomy is 
well developed, as well as the rigidity of death in 
the figure of the dead Saviour, in No. 56. 

No. 59. ‘ Portrait ofan Ecclesiastic,’ Hans HeM- 
Linc. The name ought to be Memling, the first 
letter has often been disputed to be H; the re- 
mainder of the name is written as above by himself. 
The catalogue is in error in speaking of the painter’s 
famous works being in a church at Bruges; they 
are in the Hospital‘of St. Jean. Whoever has 
seen them will not for an instant doubt this picture 
to be a true work by the artist named. For high 
qualities of Art in portraiture it is a chef d’euvre, 
and needs no eulogium. The tonsure and costume 
are those of a priest, but the features are not those 
of Jean Floreins, called Van der Rys (not Rust), 
who received Memling into the Hospital, when he 
returned wounded from the battle of Nancy. He 
has represented this good friend, in the picture 
of the ‘Adoration of the Magi,” kneeling. 
That it is a portrait of a minister of religion 
at Bruges is completely borne out by the two 
architectural buildings in the distance, one of 
which represents the present spire of the Church 
of Notre Dame in that city, with the addition of 
the turrets at the angles, which have long since been 
taken away. The other edifice is the Cathedral of 
St. Donat, sold and destroyed 2 the esa ce 
revolution, but an engra e , giving a 
representation of it, in Vol. II. of co Delices des 
Pays Bas.” 

No 60. ‘Madonna and Child,’ master unknown. 


is hase pertged Re caine earn: 
ere portray: e subject of earl 

Catholic Art. The tone of lech te rediish, naan 
tints well blended : the landsca es 
numerous accessories, are finished with exquisite 


care. 
Nos. 61, 62, 63. ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ 
Triptych of considerable size, Master unknown, 
last period of H. 


but supposed to belong to th 
He (Memling). The monograms found 
on the picture do not, however, express his name. 
In size, execution fulness of subject, this pic- 
ture with the folding volets form the most conse- 
uential work in the entire collection. The size of 
the principal or central picture is three feet five 
inches by two feet two inches ; the wings or shutters 
are of corresponding height, and er less than 
half the hy ” by aera is seated ae centre, 
on a rich Gothic ne, kling with gems, b 
his side is also seated the mens and the Virgin 
kneels before them, On the semicircular top of 
all the pictures are groups of seraphims, their lower 
parts as well as the wings plumed and painted of 
a reddish colour, In front and on the side pictures, 
a great number of saints, both male and female, 
with knights and potentates in profusion, fill the 
howe fges of bs ae. RR. description of all 
ese figures and their occupies two pages 
and a half of the pri tell entalogus, It is the most 


extensive work in the whole collection, and for 
number of human forms introduced ma com- 
parison with the “‘ Paschal Lamb” of Van Eyck, 


in St. Bavon’s Church, Ghent, All these 
are most elaborately painted with extraordinary 
care and variety in the costumes and ornaments, 
ame ee is -y pane mag om gy ye of * 
ogi form, of si uty. analyti 
description of this work of a Art would scarcely 
do justice to the invention and execution it disp ays 
in every part. The catalogue truly says, ‘‘ the 
icture is most important as a document in the 
histo ry of Artin the middle ages, and not devoid 
of interest on account of the portraits and the 
costume.’ Although it is supposed, by the same 
authority, to belong to the last period of H. Hem- 
ling (Memling), we presume to differ in the as- 
signment, and rather believe it to be antecedent to 
this master. A principal reason is the omanerment 
of a golden bac und to the central panel, Now, 
there is certainly no authenticate B emp by 
Memling so treated ; on the contrary, all his works 
are remarkable for the variety he displayed in 
his backgrounds, consisting of sacred edifices, which 
are still isable, or of beautiful landscapes. 
Although Jan van Eyck was the first painter who 
made pictorial representations of landscapes acces- 
sory to figures, he did not always do so, as the three 
centre subjects of the upper r of the Ghent 
icture testify, which have the golden background. 
he greater probability is that the picture is of 
this latter master’s school, and by one of his most 
distinguished pupils, With a small amount of 
practice any artist will discern exactly the same 
scale of flesh tints, the same mode of pencilling 
dra and ornaments, and many other analogies 
with the 


ul 

i distinguishing characteristics of the Chief 
of the ancient Fomish school, The question now 
arises to whom, among Van Eyck’s scholars re- 
corded in history, ought the paternity to be awarded ? 
To Justus of Ghent, H. van der Goes, P. Chris- 
tophsen, A. Onwater, or Roger of Bruges, called 
sometimes Roger van der Weyden? Many of their 
known works are extant, but still they have not 
that relation in the material construction to war- 
rant the adoption, The name of Antonello da 


essina appears to be the onl inter to whom so 
. re my The greatest 


lorious a work may 
difficul that ensues from this suggestion is the 
rarity of his works in northern Europe to allow ofany 


comparison. Therefore we must content ourselves 
with whatever evidence oe and leave it 
to the enlightened and ous my por of Art 
to investigate a question which is of considerable 
importance in the history of the earliest school of 
oil-painting. But independent of an similarity 
that might t the telief of this picture being 
the work of Antonello, there is a very me 
coincidence in an inscription upon a letter held in 
the right hand of the called “ St. Edward the 
Confessor.”” The face is pure white, and only 
half of it is seen, bearing an inscription in very 
small black letters. The minute character of these 
letters renders them difficult to read without a 

werful magnifying glass, and this difficulty is 
Leasensed by the inscription being upside down; 
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No. 68. ‘The Holy Family with Angels,’ Qurn- 
trix Matsys, or Mrssis. There is considerable 
An m. The coincidence we refer to is a small | analogy in the construction and execution of this 
white tablet on the picture by Antonello da Mes- | picture, with the famous work in the Museum of 
sina, in the Erthorn Collection at Antwerp, with Antwerp, but the recollection from rigid analysis 
an inscription in small black letters, in size and | of that superb and authentic work of the master, 
character identical with those above noticed. This | makes a smaller matter, if really true, insignificant, 
inseription is dated 1445, and contains the name | in spite of many portions of excellence that are 
—* Antonellus Messaneus me pinxit.” readily detected for offering a verisimilitude of 

Notwithstanding Vasari relates that Antonello hand. a 
died at the age of forty-nine, subsequent researches No, 69. ‘Judith;’ by the same. The figures 
have discovered in I ures by his hand bear- | are of tolerable size. A t amount of expression 
ing a date as late as 1476, so that he must have | is intended in the decapitated head of Holofernes: 
lived to a good age, which enabled him to produce the colour is bright and powerful, and the subject 
more works than are known by his hand; and as in | well composed. 
the decline of life he was contemporary with the| No. 70. ‘ Portrait of a Female,’ B. van OrxEy. 
execution of the best works of Memling, the epoch | A beautifully formed oval head, endowed with a 
assigned to this picture becomes admissible. A | good deal of feminine beauty and a roseate com- 
slighter reason may be adduced in the plenitude of | plexion. The amalgamation of tints is achieved to 
Italian saints which the painter has introduced, | perfection, and the clear warm colour of the shades 
and as farther collateral evidence, the woodcut of | executed in a manner deserving of study by the 
Antonello’s it in Vasari, ed. Bologna, 1647, | modern it painters. 
accords with the lincaments of the as-| No. 71. ‘Mount Calvary,” Jan van Manvuse. 
sumed pulater of Prince Wallerstein’s picture, who | The subject is treated in the pure conventional 
is represented with the insignia of St. Luke in the | arrangement of early Christian Art, before imagi- 
upper part of the left volet. We have verified this | nation broke loose from the trammels of routine. 
by a careful tracing, and the similarity is strikingly | The poised angels, in long sacerdotal robes, are 
curious. Whence Vasari obtained all the portraits | seen to collect the blood of the Saviour in chalices. 
he gave in his book is not now known; still, so great | The Virgin appears subdued with grief, and the 
a number are recognisable to be true, that it may | Magdalen, in a gay and gaudy attire, kneels at 
be inferred he found traditionary portraits at that | the foot of the Cross. Two soldiers, on the oppo- 
period which have since disappeared. site side, are richly habited, one wearing a turban, 

The inscription on the letter before alluded to | and the other with a helmet and shield of elaborate 
consists of three lines, one-half of each only being | invention. 
vitible. The entire deciphering of it is very desir-| No. 72. ‘The Magdalen;’ by the same. The 
able, as it may establish the authorshi of ens of | subject is treated with great luxuriance of accessory. 
the most beautiful and important productions of | The figure is half-length, the head decorated with 
the fifteenth century. a singularly formed diadem; in her hands she is 

tes | holding a vase with a cover; a superbly 
Dutch Masters and the Followers of Van Eyck of | illuminated volume lies open on the balustrade in 
the 16th Century. front. The pencilling is of a high finish, with a 

No, 64. ‘The Presentation in the Temple,’ Isnarx | powerful depth of colouring, blending the gorge- 
VAN Mecnetn. The golden ground and gilding ous details in admirable harmony. 
in the brocaded draperies, with the bright and gay | No. 73. ‘Christ and Mary ~ by the 
colours, render this a very dazzling picture. The same. In this picture there is more mellowness, 
composition is simple: the figures are disposed on | freedom of lines, and undulation of drapery. The 
each side of a Gothic altar, adorned with bas-reliefs | head of the Saviour is solemn, and that of the 
of sacred ss the finish of the heads is of | Magdalen impressed with beauty, but the execution 
miniature elaboration: the draperies are simply does not reach the excellence of the two preceding 
cast, in natural flowing lines. The companion | examples. 
picture, representing the ‘‘ Marriage of the Vir-| No. 74. ‘The Holy Family near the Fountain,’ 
gin,” is in the Royal Gallery of Munich. JAN VAN ScHoreEL. We have here a brilliant 

No. 65. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ of the maiden name | specimen of a master extremely rare, and whose 
of Hoferin ; by the same. singular head-dress, | works are almost unknown in England. The 
of white material, upon which a large fly is whim- painter is the ‘earliest of the Dutch School who 
sically introduced, adorns the countenance of a achieved a deserved eminence. Not content with 
lady, who holds a Forget-me-not branch in one | studying the Art in his own country, he twice 
hand. It is life-size, and somewhat insipid in | crossed the Alps, and travelled as far as Jerusalem. 
treatment. 7 | He has in the picture represented the latter city in 

No, 66. ‘The Virgin and Child in a Garden,’ | the distance, with the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
Connetivs ENGELBRecusteNn, If it were not |chre. Madame Schopenhauer describes four of 
that no subject is so a to the eye, as a | Schoreel’s pictures, in the Pinacotheca of Munich, 
beautiful young female fulfilling the duties of ma-| to be worthy of the highest admiration. It is 
ternity to a lovely infant, the endless repetition of | evident that in the picture now under notice the 
this subject would —_ into platitude, and | school of Raffaelle has had great influence in the 
doubtless the very de ighting nature of such a/ pose and drawing of the outline of the Child; the 
display was not without its influence upon Catholic | dra of the Virgin is well cast, and her features 
devotion. Here we have as view them asartistic | ase bath simple and sweet in expression, although 
arrangements, and how far they may be imbued with | lacking the ignity of the great postage. 
peng b Thus it is that the Madonnas of Raf- vo. 75. ‘St. John in the Island of Patmos,’ by 
faclle have so powerful an influence on the imagin- | JoacutM PaTeniER. There are three pictures 
ation, and we can only find in the masters of Italy | in this collection by this equally rare painter, whose 
the divinity of expression that announces the Savi- | works are more interesting to the English School, 
our of mankind. In the more northern schools, | as he is certainly the earliest who gave to aerial 
the Virgin is depicted with beauty of feature con- | perspective its due import. The delicate gradation 
genial to our personal ideas of the fairer portion of | of tints in each of these pictures is highly satisfac- 
humanity, yet rarely have they succeeded in de- | tory. In the figure of St. John, the treatment is 
pieting the loveliness of masculine infancy. The | simple, the action and Sees: the drapery 
picture under this number is pleasing, cheerful in | large, but somewhat rigid in the folds. 
colour, and exquisitely finished, possessing move-| No. 76. ‘St. Christopher;’ by the'same. This is 
ment in the lines, and well adapted drapery. purely a landscape picture, in which the two figures 
' =~ = = = Dorothea,’ \ ow are merely acc to the subject. It is painted 

nL rN. is tolera arge picture, being | in tender tones, indicating with 
upwards of four feet in height, and in admirable the receding distance. — a 
preservation, presents the pair of saints advancin No. 77. ‘The Crucifixion;’ by the same. The 
towards the spectator. A green and gold damask | landscape part is of exquisite beauty, particularly 
screen conceals the greater part of the background, | the range of mountains which closes the scene; 
leaving only the faint delineation of distant land- | and a group of trees upon an eminence is pencilled 
<o. In manipulation every excellence exists; | with remarkable truth and graceful touch. The 
: ¢ drawing is formal, and in female figure the | figure of the crucified Redeemer has the anatomy 
at are di t of understanding, while those of | well understood, and there is great feeling for ex- 
St. Peter are excellent, both in drawing and treat- pression in the other pictures. The picture well 
—-. It is one of the works of high consequence | repays a critical investigation of every portion. 

- hey wg — ob the three companion pictures to | x 78. ‘ Virgin Child with two Saints,’ 
are in the Pinaeotheca at Munich. | Drenicx Stversovt. The two attendant figures 


as far as the emp’ ent of such means went, we 
could discern the first line to contain the letters 











represent Saint Barbara and Saint Catherine, Wj 

the Virgin they form an engaging group of Baw. 
ful figures f° eously attired, with si head- 
dresses. e drawing of the hands is elegant, and 
the rich and brilliant eolowrs, with the admirable 
erm ‘object. -_ ae 


No. 79. ‘The Virgin of the Rosary,’ 
VAN DER WEYDE. We have already Soy 
pictures attributed to Roger of Bruges, and then 
observed it has been successfully established by 
recent investigations, that this confusion of desig. 
nations applies to one painter only. The three 
pictures by Roger of Bruges are coarse and stiff in 
execution, but one, numbered 79, is anelegantly 
treated subject, and it is not going too far to say, 
that a gleam of Correggio’s sweetness and : 
may be detected in the inventive portion. it is 
painted with great delicacy and finish, displaying 
all the good qualities of his great master and pre- 
decessor Jan van ieee 

No, 80. ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ by Jan 
VAN HeeMseN. The elaboration of the first prac- 
titioners in oil medium appears to have been sacri- 
ficed by this painter in order to achieve a glowin, 
depth of colour: the drawing is also more free, an 
the execution more flowing. 

Nos. 81, 82, 83. ‘The Adoration of the Magi;’ 
a Trip ch, by the same. A similar intensity of 
colour distinguishes these subjects: the heads 
expression, but in the females the flesh tints are 
we the draperies are treated with great 
breadth. The left volet of this series, representing 
the Nativity, is conceived ‘with a masterly chiar- 


oscuro. 

No. 84. ‘ The Adoration of the Infant Christ,’ by 
M. vAaN HemsxkerRK. Colour and decoration are 
the ultimate objects proposed by the painter in this 
picture. The angels are ee dressed, and 
the Virgin is attired in rich e to carry out 


aa) oy! intention. 

o. 85. ‘ Portrait of Cosmo I., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany,’ by ANTONIO Moor (Morus). The size 
is only eight inches high, and six and a half inches 
wide, and in this includes the head and 
shoulders of the individual. The fine manly ex- 
pressive countenance is painted with colour, force, 
and finish of the highest quality, and the features 
are indicative of the mind of the illustrious prince. 
As a work of Art of the period, it is perfect, and 
may be cited with safety in comparison with any 
existing works of its class. It is one of the greatest 
gems of the collection. 

Nos. 86, 87, 88. ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ 
by Henri DE Bizs, called Civetta, from the small 
figure of an owl which he placed on his pictures, 
instead of a monogram, Although this painter was 
a native of Dinant on the Meuse, red pay his 
Art in the same countries, as related by Albert 
Durer in his Journal; yet not a single production 
of his pencil exists in any public edifice in either 
Belgium, Holland, or France. The Triptych in 
this collection is a work of immense labour. The 
multitude of objects, the rich attire, the elaborate 
accessories of armour, and vases, and the 
architectural background afford endless studies of 
ornamental objects. The variety of colours and 
numerous lights are cleverly managed ; the figures 
are freely drawn, and there is good attempt to give 
expression to the countenances. 

0.89. ‘ Portrait of a young Man ;’ by the same. 
The features are well marked, and the eyes ex- 
ressive ; the colour appears to have lost its natural 
ue, and has probably changed from the primitive 


tone. 
‘No. 90. ‘The Circumcision,’ b Amworrse 
e several 


an. This eS diamond- 
colour is powerful, and of deep impasto ; 
heads ms the Hebrew type, and with the hands 
are well drawn. ; 
Nos. 91, 92, 93. ‘ The Deposition from the Cross; 
a Triptych, by Micuaxz. Coxiz. In this set 
compositions, the influence of a sojourn in Italy 
during the most brilliant epoch of painting 1 -< 
cernible, and with but little ad , as 
Flemish root remains rather ve = 
“ant wing, © sti arcwsed in“blue, with & 
ight w is splendi , wit 
golden ~ FL. ;and St. Joseph, in the left — 
with a singular hat, and booted, is carrying for § . 
vase of balsam an ordinary blue and white delp" 
jug. In the central subject the dead Saviour is 
extended on the ground, but the thieves still remain 
on the crosses in of violent contortion, 


being evidently a reminiscence of Italian conception. 
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_ St. Francis receiving the Stigmata,’ by 
fi painter. The saint is kneeling ina 


f great variety ; he receives the stigmata 
— sted ed crucifix in the sky, from which 
small red lines descend to the hands, feet, and 


e saint. 

a A 05. Adoration of the Magi,’ by an unknown 

inter. Splendour of colour and amplitude of or- 
nament with an enamelled elaboration c eris 
this picture. The principal group of the Virgin 
and Child is not imbued with divinity of character. 
The architecture of the back- und is of the 
renaissance character, and would imply that the 

inter had visited a. . 

No. 96. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by an unknown 
painter. It is not to be expected that every picture 
should be of equal importance, and this one falls 
into an inferior category. 
waa 97. ‘The Crucifixion,’ by an unknown 
painter. In this work there is a t depth of 
colour, with glowing flesh tints. e head of the 
a is , and the hands well drawn. 

0. 98. ‘ 


e Dead Curie, Stony, byes two 
Saints,’ apparently Martha an ary, by an un- 
known quluiee. ‘The absence of the luxury of 
colour and of ornamental ——s which form the 
principal features of the early F emish school are 
entirely absent in this picture, which, for simplicity, 
is rather referable to the Italian le of Art. 
There is some good drawing, and the head of the 
dead Saviour is well expressed. 

No. 99. ‘The Treachery of Judas,’ marked with 
the initials A.T., and the date 1501. A composition 
with grotesque heads, recalling the works of Peter 
Breughel, but bearing a date anterior to his 
birth. 

No. 100. ‘The Archangel Gabriel,’ by an un- 
known painter. The principal figure of the angel 
is graceful, with handsome features, set off to advan- 
tage by wearing a richly damasked — robe, 
The nimbus is singular for displaying the prismatic 
hues of a rainbow. 

No. 101. ‘A Girl reading,’ by an unknown 

inter. This picture is out of the class of Art 
lorming the collection. The young lady has an 
air‘of espiéglerie, in the Murillo fashion, but the 
complexion is of the pale hue of Dutch beauties. 

No, 102. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by an unknown 
ee. This picture is not named in the catalogue. 

he figures are graceful, and the subject is well 
composed, with a landscape, river, and castle seen 
through a window. 

The desire of calling attention to a collection 
perfectly unique in England has been the induce- 
ment to give a succinct and detailed catalogue of 
the works it comprises, as it may probably become 
hereafter more extensively open to the learned and 
curious in ancient Art, to whom our account may 
serve as a guide in the absence of the printed des- 
cription privately circulated. No further comment 
is required, than that it will well repay those who 
are honoured by the permission of his Royal High- 
a Albert, to view it. Several’works are 
of the highest excellence in their class, and the 
others are not destitute of intense interest from 
their early date and the antiquarian details which 
are profusely displayed to the admirers of medieval 
costume, architectural and decorative ornament. 

Our hopes are so limited as to England ever pos- 
sessing a National Gallery of paintings, illustrative 
of the history of this branch of the Fine Arts, that 
we can scarcely hope to see the old routine of 
refusal otherwise than ascendant in reference 
to this collection.” It will be urged, and let us 
admit it is with some justice, that the collection 
contains some inferior pictures: as it can only be 
acquired intact, a simple course might be followed 
— purchased, to select the pictures which would 
: important for the National collection, and sell 
- € others in the usual manner, by public auction. 

t has always happened hitherto to be the cheapest 
wa of obtaining fine pictures in a miscellaneous 
collection. But the nation ought not to play the 

in obtaining bargains; it is not creditable 
fi our greatness, and justifies the reproaches of 
ar ye that we are a shopkeeping people. 
© doubt the unsettled state of Europe will 
enable 1 ; 

England to acquire many treasures of Art 
at comparativel little sacrifice ; opportunities will 
ove) ee offered, of which we should eagerl 

Srzesives. We believe the country woul 
respond heartily to any eall that might be made 


upon it . 
for be by sanction a liberal parliamentary grant 


. 





ART-MANUFACTURES, 


LUDWIG FOLTZ. 





** ALL representation “of the Beautiful is called 
Art,’’ says Professor Thiersch, in his Academical 
Lectures.* Ifso, and we of course cannot gainsay 
the definition, how happy a lot, as it would seem, 
must theirs be who are privil to become its 
followers ; how _ the position they incontes- 
tably must hold among their fellow men. And 
truly the artist’s were a calling of the highest 
honour, and one that might, with justice, pre- 
suppose much happiness in the pursuit, if, in the 
course of age, that reverence for Art which once 
was felt had not gradually diminished; until 
at last such feeling was looked upon as pertaining 
Live whe 


almost to ne mythology of those m music, 
poetry, and oratory were deemed especially worth 
of being oultivated boy a freo-born man, and hones 


were denominated, as proof of their especial excel- 
lence the “ Liberal Arts”’—liberales artes." But “ it 
is not now as it hath been of yore;” and of this 
reverence, and of the protecting aid which it was 
implicitly believed was accorded the artist by some 
higher power, we, in these days, think and feel as 
we do when reading of the awe with which, of 
old, men crossed the threshold of their temples, or 
of the veneration with which they stood before the 
marvellous work of Phidias in the Parthenon. 


The truth is, Art is no longer looked upon as a | P 


cultus ; its followers no pen od are bent to as the 
high priests who alone might approach the altar 
and prepare the offerings. 

erever Art, be the department what it may, 
is no —— looked up to in the belief that it is 
destined for some ulterior higher end than the 
mere gratification of the senses, it will there fail to 
exercise such influence as we have alluded to 
above. Moreover, in that land, Art will degene- 
rate: for, as in social life, the knowledge that our 
friends estimate our characters most highly, even 
beyond—far beyond, our deserts, is of itself an 
incitement, if not really to reach the almost ideal 
excellence which their partiality makes them see 
in us; yet, at all events, to guard against the com- 
mission of any act which might lessen us in their 
estimation; so the absence of high appreciation 
will be felt by the artist, and cause him to relax 
his efforts, and by not desiring’to rise so very high 
above the common earth, he will at first soar mid- 
way, but approach eventually nearer and nearer 
to the ground : and that = should be the case, 
must always be a matter of regret. 

It is art iar province of Art to give to life, 
and to spread over its bare necessities and arrange- 
ments, the charm of e. Now the effects of 
this are incalculable; inasmuch as it is beyond our 
power to trace the thousand hidden ways by which 
it arrives at exercising an influence over our na- 
tures, to determine the measure of that influence, 
or even, may be, to tell when or in what it has 
shown itself. We receive impressions as we imbibe 
certain principles: they steal upon us uncon- 
sciously ; yet, gently as they come, they leave their 
mark behind. That harmony of tone is not with- 
out its effect on the mind, we are willing to allow; 
and yet, perhaps, those same persons might be 
little inclined to concede a like — to harmony, 
when displayed in the forms of things. And this 
only because its influence, in the latter case, is less 
apparent, from its being less direct. But we ques- 
tion whether, though not so immediate, it be not 
more durable in its consequences. We, at least for 
our own parts, would rather rely pe it for work- 
ing a change in men’s minds, an them 
susceptible of the grand or beautiful; for ‘ soften- 
ing their manners, and preventing them from being 
brutal.’’ Beauty of form a, pe rey 
to have a plastic power over the : . 
all things ve moulded into shape, the 
change is a one. 

To 0 or art, genuine high Art, accessible * 
the people, to make its contemplation a matter 
rare occurrence, is therefore to be looked on as & 
subject of positive importance by those in autho- 
rity. They will not, it is true, for the reasons we 
have given above, be able to balance > 
account of outlay or of trouble by an exact creditor 
for so much “‘ im: t in taste and manners; 

they may be assured that the venture, if 
upon it as such, will not be a losing one. 


@ «AT desthetik in akademischen Lehrvortra- 
gen.”—Von Fricderik Thiersch. 








Let those, therefore, by whom the uctions 
of the An Mencken ee put in Peano nag 
have a thought as to the price at which they are 
to be obtained. To be of use they must be widely 
disseminated: they must be accessible to those 
whose means are not ample, but who yet are willing 
to expend somewhat more than the mere common 
jug would have cost, for the pleasure of penenang 
something that gives elegance to the table or the 
shelf, and affords satisfaction as often as it is looked 
upon, It is already something gained when th 
feel they are the possessors of “a work of Art - 
on | begin to take an interest in what the artist 
eae them, even for them, his genius has 

employ: 


These remarks lead us to notice a German artist 
whose works within the last few months have 
found their way to England, and which may be 
classed with such manufactures as those we have 
been speaking of. They are realisations of the 
three necessary conditions to be observed in the 
production of similar objects. They are, namely 
emanations from the mind of a uine artist—of 
aman of genius; the objects selected are such as 
are used in daily life—jugs, tankards, bowls, 
flower-vases, &c.; and lastly, they are to be ob- 
tained at a very moderate price. But as we have 
something more than this to say of him whose 
name heads our present article, we will give a short 
sketch of his life, and of the varied and manifold 
ractical schools—the only positively useful ones— 
in which his mind acquired its peculiar bent, and 
where that technical knowledge and mechanical 
skill were obtained, which are so eminently charac- 
teristic of the man, and so strikingly evident in the 
works he has called into existence. 

Ludwig Foltz is a native of the ay vil- 
lage of Bingen, on the Rhine. He is one of a 
family of artists.* Having studied for some time 
under his father, he went to Strasburg; there, for 
five years, he worked as a stone-mason. Thence 
he returned home, and during a year occupied him- 
self with the construction of winding and other 
staircases, cutting out the parts in chalk, and in 
this way forming perfect models of the architec- 
tural work, and the manner in which it was to be 
carried out. He afterwards went to Mayence, 
where he was employed in the capitals of the pil- 
lars and other ornaments for the new theatre, then 
building. While here, the sculptor Scholl gave 
him a of Guttenberg to model. This figure 
was seen by the Bishop of Mayence, who was so 
pleased with the work, that he immediately obtained 

ission to have Foltz appointed as assistant to 
Bcholl, in restoring the ornaments of the Cathedral. 
In this occupation he had to do with the works of 
Art of all ages; and it was here he studied the 
beautiful forms and rich tracery of the medieval 
iod, with the latter of which he has shown himself 
so intimately acquainted. His employment in the 
Cathedral procured him the acquaintance of the 

sculptor, Professor von Launitz, an enterprisi 

man, who had just then returned from Rome, a 
was full of new plans for changing and making 
improvements. ith him, at Frankfort, Foltz 
a year; chiefly occupied with making 
wings in the natural size of monuments, as 
well as in forming in plaster plans as large as 
a middling-sized room, of gardens laid out in the 
English style, with terraces, &c. For pleasure- 
ground after this fashion, Professor von Launitz 
seems to have had a particular fancy; and it was 
in order that others might the better comprehend 
the changes he was desirous of introducing, that 
he had these moans mn. Foltz _ afterwards 
inted to direct the renovations then going on 
ar the ancient castle of Rhein Eck, yaa Be Lo 

rtunities of executing ornaments, sc 
pang - archi — iy in the style of 

. Two years were then at a 





* brother, Philip, a painter, ranks high among the 
etn ed tenth. A very charming picture of his is in 


of Her Ma the Queen of 
th Rare crered forte nae high quart but he 
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thither, he was so pleased with the busy world of 
Art that presented itself tohim at Munich, that he 
determined to stay there and apply himself to 
sculpture. When he had stu a year at 
Schwanthaler’s, he was offered some of the colossal 
mt which adorn the front of the palace at 
unich, to execute in stone ; and he also worked on 
those grand statues placed in the magnificent 
throne-room of the new building. While here he 
exhibited a re, ‘‘The Gamester,’’ which was 
much p , and was thought highly of by 
Schwanthaler himself. Thence he was called to 
restore or rather » — _ old castle — 
Egg, belonging to the Count Armansperg. e 
semaingd here occupied with the building for seven 
ears; he afterw married and settled in 
Ratisbon, where he has been living since 1843. 

We have thought it not only interesting but 
material to follow our artist through all the dif- 
ferent stages of his career, in order to account for 
that various thorough practical knowledge to which 
we shall refer. No where had he as yet had so 
favourable an opportunity of showing what he was 
capable of performing in the various branches of 
Art, and of displa ring the rich stores and never- 
failing resources of his mind, from which alone he 
drew in the execution of his work. The castle as 
it now stands, with its bridge, draw-bridge, watch- 
tower, battlements, galleries, fountains, and figures 
of knights, is wholly his creation. The winding 
staircase in the interior—the lower part of granite 
and the higher of oak—is a beautiful construction. 
But it is in the various apartments that we see 
how diversely his genius has been applied. Not 
only all the furniture has been made after his 
designs, but even the stoves in the rooms, with 
their appropriate groups, and short old-fashioned 
rhymes, as well as the stencilling on the walls and 
cornices, have been made under his direction. The 
whole is in keeping: one sees at once it is the 
emanation of a single mind ; but we should be per- 
forming our task very imperfectly, did we not 
here remark on the means at his command in pro- 
ducing what he has done. He himself often super- 
intended the breaking the granite from the neigh- 
bouring quarries, gave hints to the workmen for 
lightening and expediting their work, showed the 
clumsy masons how their work was to be set about 
by doing it before them, and, by his instructions 
only, a common village we ed was rendered 
capable of making every single article of furniture, 
with its rich carving and delicate Gothic tracery, 
that is to be found in the apartments of the castle. 
We have been told by those who have seen the 
Castle of Hochenschwangan, belonging to his 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Bavaria, as 
well as that of Egg, that they prefer the latter from 
its thorough completeness in all its parts: ‘the 
very key-holes and hinges on the doors,”’ it was 
once observed to us, “ are in keeping with the rest.”” 
The ornamental tiles and the bricks used for paving 
here and there, with devices in bas-relief upon 
them, were all made at the common brick-kiln on 
the estate by the ordinary peasant, but directed of 
course by the architect, and from forms prepared 
by his own hands, It is not only this multifarious 
exhibition of skill and the knowledge of all that 
relates to his profession—from the drudgery per- 
formed by the day-labourer to the designing and 
executing the marble statue or gothic edifice—to 
which we would call attention, but to that proper 
feeling which never withholds him from occupying 
himself with a subject on account of its compara- 
tive unimportance. 

It was while working at Munich, in the atelier 
of Schwanthaler, that Foltz, in his leisure hours, 
first occupied himself with modelling tankards and 
drinking cups. He made several, and amongst 
others, one for the singing club of Munich, so that 
he was known at last by the appellation of ‘‘ The 
Tankard Maker.’’ Since his residence in Ratisbon, 
he has designed and made the moulds for many things 
of the like sort. One of the earliest of these produc- 
tions was the ** Noah Jug.”’ It is eleven inches high ; 
the lower part is divided into five compartments : on 
one is Germania, as representative of womanhood ; 
on the next, Noah planting the grape, with the 
ark in the background; and on the third, Kin 
David playing on his harp, typical of poesy an 


_* The castle is situated on the skirts of the Bavarian 
Forest, an hour's walk from the small town of Deggen- 
dorf, on the Danube. It may be reached by steamer from 
Ratisbon in about three and a half hours, and is well worth 
a visit. By the obliging politeness of its possessor, it is 
always accessible to strangers, come when they may. 





song; while on the scroll above these three fields 
are the words of Luther, referring to the several 
figures represented below— 
* Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.” 


Another larger one, with the design runni 
round it in a spiral form, resembles the old Ger- 
man —— cups, called ‘‘ Humpen,’’ and con- 
tains, when filled, a pretty considerable quantity 
of liquor. In the topmost compartment, the virtues 
of generous wine are illustrated by its vivifying 
power over the aged; the effects of its abuse, by 
scenes of quarrelling and fighting, till in the lowest 
com ent of all, the drunkard is shown on a 
level with ‘‘ unclean beasts.”” A ‘‘ Hunting Tan- 
kard,”’ rich in tracery and foliage, with the hunter 
before and after the chase, in the bower with a 
fair one, and, finally, led away by that most inve- 
terate of all hunters, Death, is one of the most 
pleasing in its form, as well as in the composition 
of the detail. On a scroll above the ornamental 
tracery are also some quaint rhymes. The intro- 
duction of rhymes on wares of this sort gives, in 
our eyes at least, additional charm to the object 
thus ornamented. It invests it with an interest 
that it had not before. On an inkstand, above 
which sits ‘‘ Justice’ with bandaged eyes, modelled 
by Foltz, a ap eng! appropriate rhyme is in- 
scribed, to the effect, that spoken words are evan- 
escent and transient, but when once written become 
durable, and may rise with reproaches against us, 
and that we should therefore not thoughtlessly 
commit sentiments to paper, and especially be just 
when others are our theme. A large bowl, called 
a ‘“‘ May-wine Bowl,’’ is a pleasing composition. 
The whole represents a wood, and it is divided 
into compartments by the stems of the trees. In 
each of these two figures, the spirits of the wood 
and the flowers, are seen floating over the ground ; 
some with arms entwined moving slowly along, 
others madly sweeping forwards through the forest 
with flying drapery and with flowing hair. 
round the base, in the underwood as it were, an 
ornamental border is formed of snails, lizards, &c. 
in high relief. On the cover, on a long unrolled 
scroll, in most pleasant rhyme, is the receipt for 
making this most delicious beverage.* 

By giving the clay used a different colour, by 
putting the figures in relief on a red ground, for 
example, while the group itself is left of the original 
brown, by picking out certain parts with green, as 
on the ‘‘ Noah Jug,” while the rest is ofa yellowish 
tint; in short, by these and many other devices, 
when one is once master of one’s material, it is 
possible to introduce, in these manufactures, an 
almost never-ending variety. But not only does a 

erfect mastery over the matter one has to handle, 
insure diversity in the application, but, what is far 
more important, it insures a perfect adaptation of 
the inventive powers of the artist to the material 
on which he has to work. Thus he will never 
attempt too much ; for let his genius be as great as 
it may, he cannot change the nature of the stuff he 
has to.use. ‘ This,’’ observes Goéthe, ‘‘ was a pre- 
eminent quality in ancient Art;’’ and it arose, 
most certainly, from the thorough acquaintance the 
artist had of the material he employed. In a 
practical point of view it is, moreover, all-impor- 
tant. The artist—be he, as painter or designer, 
great as he may—who is not intimately acquainted 
with the rules as well as the practical details of the 
plastic arts, will furnish, for such purposes, draw- 
ings which the workman finds it impossible to exe- 
cute with the means at his command; or, if able 
to do so, it will only be accomplished with great 
trouble and at a vast expense of time. Another, 
who can, if required, model, mould, and form 
the cup he is drawing, as well as design it on the 
paper, is aware how every stroke will be carried 
out in the clay; he sees, in his mind’s eye, how 
the ornaments are applied, and the different parts 
put together, and is thus able, here to evade a 
difficulty by a rer 4 change in the disposition of 
a particular part ; or there, arranging his composition 
differently, he enables the workman to do with 


* May-wine is p ed with certain herbs found in the 
gentle'and Wood-ruff( 4eperula) are the principal: though 
gentle a -! 8; are tl h 
there areseveralother. Bes Rhine- ak upon 
these with a certain peer Be sugar; the bowl in which 
it is put, is then covered and left tostand for a while, till the 
delicious fragrance of those arcmatic flowers is imparted to 
the wine. When drunk, the bright flowers float on the 
en eh at che ees tte coed the brim of the 

e 





three manipulations what otherwise w 
cost him six ; and thus, by a saving Pmt 
manufacturer is enabled to give his wares at a 
more moderate price. Now, in all that Foltz has 
P’ » We, as well as others, have observed this 
talent for adaptation alike, whether in the plan 
for a buil », or in the execution of it with 
its ee oy any me may in the 
Go me, as in his designs for wood carvin 

or in the moulds he has of late so a 4 
for various objects of pottery ware. Tur GRAND 
SECRET 18, HE IS WORKMAN AS WELL AS ARTIST: 
and, what is more, a very good workman too, ” 

We have now = to remark on the ease and 
great quickness with which Foltz produces the 
most various designs. We have often been surprised 
by the sight of an elaborately finished design for a 
work which a day or two previously was not even 

+ He has, too, a quite peculiar faculty for 

seeing at a ee (to use the expression of a well- 
known landscape gardener) the “‘ capabilities,” 

Since he has been at Katisbon, 
ag = % ——— — ~ i placed in the 
crypt benea ec uilt some years 
by FSH. the Prince of Tour and Taxis. os 

Herr Foltz is Professor of Drawing at the Poly- 
technic School of Ratisbon, an appointment he 
received soon after settling in that town. He is 
much respected by his fellow-citizens, and univer- 
sally liked for the simplicity of his manners, and 
for his friendly and unassuming bearing. 


- Foltz has 


B, 
———$ 


HEBE., 


FROM THE STATUE BY THORWALDSEN, 


Ir has been often affirmed, that true artistic great- 
ness is indigenous to a climate where sunny skies 
and warm temperature prevail; that the snows 
and mists of the North have a tendency to repress 
the imagination, 

“ And freeze the genial current of the soul :” 
but there are too many instances of a con 
nature on record, to it of the truth of this 
assertion; none, perhaps, of greater weight, than 
that of the career of the great sculptor whose ex- 
quisitely beautiful work is here introduced. Thor- 
waldsen’s father was a native of Iceland, but 
resided at Copenhagen, and earned a precarious 
living as a carver in wood and stone, the son assist- 
ing him in his occupation. But this sphere of 
action was soon found too limited for the expan- 
sive genius of the young sculptor, so that after 
going through a preparatory course of studies at 
the School of Art in the above city, where he ob- 
tained high honours, he removed to Rome, in 1796. 
Here he passed three years without patronage, and 
almost unknown, till just as he was preparing to 
re-embark for his native land, a fortunate circum- 
stance introduced him to that onan eee patron 
of the Arts, Mr. Hope, who gave Thorwaldsen a 
commission to execute in marble a statue of Jason, 
from the model then in his studio. 

From this time he rapidly eae the harvest of 
his labours and skill ; disputing the palm of rivalry 
with Canova, and earning a reputation second to 
none in his department of Art. To institute 4 
comparison between these two great men would be 
almost useless, as their styles were essentially 
different ; the latter being distinguished for the 
elegance and delicacy of his figures, while those of 
the — are characterised by boldness of concep- 
tion and most rigorous execution. 

The statue of Hebe was purchased from the 
sculptor’s studio at Rome, in 1815, by Mr. S. or 
en, ie of Upper Brook Street. It is a wor! 
finely conceived, full of graceful maj and — 

ed repose ; and marked, in every part, by that c ~ 
sical simplicity of treatment habitual to the scu 
tor: the drapery is easy and flowing, abundantly 
full, yet not so much so as to encumber the figure. 

Thorwaldsen died in March, 1844. He was 
honoured with a public funeral ; the King of Den- 
mark, attended by his Officers of State, receiving 
the body at the entrance of the church. sii te 

The appended engraving originally appear - 
Mr. T. K. Hervey’s beautiful volume, Thustre: 
tions of Modern ture:”’ it is the last wee 
have to publish of the acquired series: the noe 
however, follow in his track, by — e cvs 
meritorious and works that have ble 
produced since the issue of Mr. Hervey’s valua 
publication. 
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HISTORY OF COSTUME IN FRANCE, 





7 rely upon the authenticity of the cuts which 
pcre. te these brief notices, rather than upon 
the historical matter which relates to them, to give 
them their due weight and interest among those 

‘hom they may concern. 
jane as we have before observed more than once, 
how valuable soever may be the description, its 
utility is far exceeded by 
See or engraving ; and according to the truth 
of this observation, the little space which we are 
enabled to devote to the subject, only from time to 


than a long description of them,—a sacrifice which 
we make the less unwillingly since we have already 


noticed at length the costume of our own country, | 
Thus with a view to economy of space, we intro- | 


duce these cuts as fragmentary contributions to 
the history of French costume, and adapt them in 
this spirit to our pages ; preferring to bring them for- 
ward thus, to omitting them entirely, in the per- 
suasion that accuracy in this particular cannot be 
too emphatically insisted upon, The authorities 
which have been consulted on these cuts are princi- 
pally ancient monuments and medieval illumina- 
tions,—abstracts from the wealth of the Bibliothéque 
Royale, and other sources, according to Mont- 
faucon, Willemin, Herbé, Viel-Castel, Baunier, 
Mifliez, and others, We have already spoken of 
the earlier periods, but we hesitate not to revert 


to them, in order to be enabled to multiply our | 


examples of a period too little considered among 


painters. The two kings on this page resemble | 
others previously given, insomuch that it is not | 


In the subject of cos- | 


that of the most meagre | 





necessary to enter into any detailed descri 


ption of | in their numerous modifications, have ever main- 


| their attire. The smaller of the two figures repre- | tained a place among the items of female attire. 


sents Hugh Capet, who wears a tunic, confi 
the waist by a girdle, and over that 
ample dimensions. 


A seal of this 


prince contains the first representa- 


tion of the hand of justice, which he 
grasps in his right hand, while in his 
lefthe holdsaglobe. His beard, it will 
be observed, is forked and of some 
length, but his hairisshort. Through- 
| out Europe the costume of saints and 
| kings, as handed down to us by the 
| artists of these times, differe 
time, we fill with the authorities themselves, rather | 


flowing toa 


val.’’ 


The artists of the French school 
are much indebted to the churches 


little until the Roman (draperies 
began to be superseded by the bar- 
baresque. In the reign of Henry 
I, the French wore their hair in a 
very extraordinary taste. The hair, 
moustache, and beard were disposed 
in a style described as en cascade, 
The hair worn flat, and cut evenly, 
did not descend below the ears; the 
moustache surmounted a long beard 
_ below the chin. 

In this style Hugh, Count of Cha- 
lons, wore his hair when after he 
| had been overcome by the Duke of 
Normandy, and of him the chroni- 
cles said ‘‘ qu’on l’aurait pris plutot 
pour un chevre que pour un che- 


but 


of St. Germain des Prés, the Abbe 


of St. Denis, the Cathedrals of Paris Lik 








and Chartres, the churches of 
St. Mary, Nesle ; St. Benigne, 
Dyon; Notre Dame, Corbeil, 
&c, &c. These edifices, monu- 
ments of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, are deco- 
rated with numerous figures, 
and are considered by a cer- 
tain section of French anti- 


ned at | The latter constitutes a portion of the dress of 
a mantle of | the further of the two kneeling figures, worn as 





| we see it disposed also on male figures. The veil 


and the mantle constituted, at the period of which 
we treat, an important part of the dress of women 
of distinction, The veil, which is seen in the 
illuminations and miniatures of the earlier period, 
is called the dominical, because it was worn chiefly 


| at divine worship on Sunday; and this was even 


| 


quaries as representing the | 


costume of the period of their 


erection, and not only this, | 


but they hold it also to be 
traditional and truly charac- 
teristic even of the kings of the 
Merovingian race. This, how- 
ever, is disputed b 
who are of opinion that these 
figures not only did not repre- 
sent with truth the costume 
of the Merovingian period, 
but even falsified that of the 
time in which the artists them- 
selves lived. But setting such 
disputes aside, it is clearly 
ascertained that the costume 
of these figures agrees with 
the style of other contempo- 
rary monuments, miniatures, 
and seals. The two kneelin 

figures are also monumenta 

effigies, but of a later period. 
In the military equipment 
the shield maintained, until 
the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the form which it had 
received from the Romans. 
This form was succeeded b 

the well. known kite-shape 

shield, which is supposed by 
some writers to have origi- 
nated in Denmark, by others 
in Sicily. It was borne occa- 
sionally on the arm by means 
of twe straps, sometimes sus- 
pended from the shoulder b 

alonger and broader belt. It 
was formed of wood covered 
with leather, and in order to 
assist its solidity, it was not 


only bound with metal but | 


fortified with plates of the 
same material. —The common- 
est of these were flat, but 
those which were more ela- 
borately constructed were or- 
namented with devices in 
at variety. 
or rhe veil aad the mantle, 


3 Yr 


others, | 











enjoined by the synodal statutes, insomuch that 
those who appeared at church without this veil, 
were, on the following Sunday, compelled to pro- 
vide themselves with it, Ladies of rank frequently 
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carried a cane, surmounted by a bird, as their whole a cloak, with a hood fastened on the breast | ception of the casque; that i : . 
lords usually bore falcons on their wrists. Inanj| byabrooch. This form of the mantle has been mail, with hood and lguadtict, eseeae wth be 


d by a long 


early manuscript, a female figure is represented | common to both sexes, at all times and 
bearing a wax taper, and wearing an extraordi- in all countries, 

The first group of 

figures introduced on this 

pe! e, after Baunier and 

bi ifliez, shows the dresses 


“\ 0) Bae of artisans, citizens, and 
Z) - . labourers. According to 
‘ an ancient authority, ar- 
tisans and other work- 

people wear nothing but 

the sagum, and have the 

legs entirely bare. Others 

wear shoes, and, in ad- 

dition, drawers in two 

parts, which meet round 

the waist. The lower 

groups, consisting princi- 

pally of women, showthe 

dresses worn towards the 

end of the twelfth cen- 

tury. The mostdistant of 

the three presents figures 

of the class of nobility. 

The centre is a citizen 

group, and the principal 

figures represent two la- 

dies of distinction. Ag- 

nes de Baudemont, wife 

of Robert of France, 

Count of Dreux, is repre- 

sented upon the seal of a 

document of the year 

1158, wearing her hair 

descending on her shoul- 

ders, and attired in a robe 

the sleeves of which fit 

the arm down to the 

wrist, but thence are con- 

tinued in adrapery which 

descends to the ground. 

On the contrary, the 

monumentaleffigy of this 

princess shows sleeves of 

another fashion, termi- 

nating at the wrists. 

nary equipment, which may be assumed to be a| From her girdle is suspended a pouch, and her | surcoat. This garment was generally made of cloth 
travelling dress, consisting of an ample veil, that | mantle descends to her feet; her coronet, like those | of gold or silver, and lined with costly furs. The 
envelopes the head; a tunic, with wide sleeves, | of the duchesses and countesses of this period, | heavy sword is suspended from the girdle, the 
covering another with tight sleeves, and over the | resembles the mural crown of the Romans. Upon | knight grasping in his right hand his lance, to 
a statue, erected at Pon- 

tigny, in honour of Alix, 

daughterof Thibaud IV. 

Count of Champagne, 

third wife of Louis VII., 

and mother of Philip 

Augustus —this queen 

wears under her cloak a 

robe which, although or- 

namented with a row of 

buttons, is close in front ; 

and a veil which covers 

the lower part of the face 

and the neck, leaves the 

bosom exposed; she wears 

asmall hood of rich stuff, 

ornamented with pearls, 

which shows only a part 

of the hair. The women 

of this period, also, wore 

a kind of robe without 

sleeves, similar to the 

surcoat of the men who, 

under Philip II., began 

to ornament this with 

armorial bearings. The 

draperies of ladies in this 

reign were distinguished 

by much grace and ele- 

gance ; they were length- 

ened by a train, enriched 

with ermine, and other- 

wise ornamented in bet- 

; ter taste than in preced- 

ce ing reigns. The mailed 
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figure in the upper part 

4 of the page is supplied 
from the: southern por- -~ 
tico of the cathedral of 
Chartres, and represents 
aknight of the twelfth 
cetitury, in equipment 
complete, with the ex- 
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rr hed the gonfanon, and resting his left | seen in the cut. The grou below, presents tl 
peng ye 2 which is less ample than those of | costume of the fifteenth cunts ; the period hod 
a receding reign. The equipment and style of | responding with that of our enry VI. These, 
the _— below are of a period antecedent, but | however, are only two of the numerous and fan- 
differing very little from this in its main points. | tastic fashions which prevailed at this time. The 
three figures at the bot- 
tom of thi e wear the 
military equipment of 
the eleventh century. In 
the upper — and 
group, appears a bisho 
or mitred abbot; and = 
the ecclesiastical habit is 
one of much importance 
to painters, and that to 
which we have hitherto 
given least attention, it 
may be useful to afford 
here a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. Inthe twelfth 
century the attire of the 
clergy remained much 
the same as it was during 
preceding centuries. For 
three hundred years the 
tonsure had been univer- 
sal among all.orders of 
ecclesiastics, although, 
according to the canon- 
ists, it had not been used 
before the seventh cen- 
tury. Indeed, it was only 
at the fourth council of 
Toledo, assembled about 
the middle of the seventh 
century, that all clerks 
were commanded to dis- 
tinguish themselves by 
the tonsure.: Before that 
period ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions had limited 
themselves to the in- 
junction of wearing the 
hairshort. The alb presented nothing 
, particular, save its length and its sim- 
The first group of three figures on the present | plicity. This under tunic, formed of white woollen 
page, one bearing a falcon on his wrist, is of the | or linen, and perfectly plain, was the habitual dress 
early part of the thirteenth century, in which the | of the priesthood when not engaged in the func- 
male costume consisted of the tunic or cyclas, | tions of their ministry. Descending to the ground, 
girded or not, according to taste, chausses or stock- it was confined at the waist by a girdle. In the 
ings, and drawers; with shoes or boots, pointed as | twelfth century the sides of the alb were opened, and 
the tunic beneath terminated in a 
small collar. The dalmatica worn 
over the alb and under the chas- 
uble, was at 
that time a 
vestment 
common to 
all orders of 
the _ priest- 
hood in the 
exercise of 
the sacerdo- 
tal function, 
and not as 
now reserv- 
ed for the 
bishopalone. 
The dalma- 
tica, which 
has the form 
of across and Ming 
is open at aT “itt 
the side, was 
anciently 
white and 
ornamented 
a 
stripes - 
fore and be- 
hind. The 
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plagule, 
and in addi- 
tion to these 
and the en- 
richments at 
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| the collar and below, the dalmatica was often orna- 
mented with tufts symmetrically disposed. The 
chasuble was first common to the laity as well as 
| the clergy, and in its ordinary form was only a 


| 


| kind of cloak with no other opening than a hole to 


pass the head through. Its form gave rise to the 
name, casula, little house; because it covered the 
body like a roofing. The clergy having adopted this 
vestment for the altar, it was afterwards made of 
valuable materials, yet this addition to its impor- 
tance had no effect upon its primitive form; but 
the difficulty of moving the arms, under this rich 
stuff, necessitated its being cut in such a manner as 
to facilitate the action of the arms, to the regret 
of antiquaries, and of those of the priesthood 
who understand how much of dignity this gar- 
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ment in its original form gave 
to the figure in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the altar. 
The stole which distinguished 
the office of deacon has always 
formed a part equally of the 
vesture of the priest and the 
bishop. Deacons originally 
wore the stole depending be- 
hind and before, as priests and 
bishops, and not on the right 
and leftasnow, The maniple 
which, according to habit, is 
always on the left arm, the 
priest originally carried to be 
employed as a handkerchief. 
The group of equestrian figures 
on this page presents three 
knights ror sar for a tour- 
nament, in the appointments 
of the early part of the four- 
teenth century; we observe 
wpon the shoulders of the 
nearest figure the ornament 
called ailette, or little wing; 
these began to be worn in 
England towards the close of 
the reign of Edward I., but 
were not general until that of 
his successor. They were of 
various shapes, some being 
plain, others ornamented, like 
those under notice, embla- 
zoned with the bearings of the 
wearer. The nearest figure 
of the group wears the coin- 
tise floating from his helmet, 


and greaves, for the mail now began to be covered 
with plate. The head-pieces exhibit a few of the 
changes which characterise the time. 
cases, as in the figures from the Painted Chamber 
at Westminster, the top of the helmet inclines to 
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the first crusade, undoubtedly 
the most memorable histo. 
rical feature of the eleventh 
century. This famous agita. 
tor had travelled over a great 
part of Christendom, every- 
where relating the miseries 
of the faithful in Palestine 
and everywhere invoking for 
them the compassion of their 
brethren in Europe, the king- 
doms of which were already 
inflamed with religious zeal 
when Pope Urban II. con. 
voked the Council of Cler- 
mont in 1095. The voice of 
this pope had a prodigious in- 
fluence, for all ranks hastened 
even in winter, to the place 
of council, burning with im- 
patience for the proclamation 
of the Holy War. The artist 
has in some respects adhered 
to the characteristics of the 
period, but the more striking 
gy of the costume seen 

ere are rather those of an 
ulterior period. 

‘..' _ ype ex- 
plained that the engrayin 
which illustrate eyo of 
articles—History of Costume 
in France—are borrowed from 
the “‘ Magazin Pittoresque,” 
a work which obtains large 
circulation in Paris and on the 
Continent. They cannot but 


a cone shape. Skullecaps, or chapels-de-fer, both ; have been useful to very many of our readers; inas- 
| spherical and conical, were worn over the mail f 
| coif, as instanced by two of these figures. 
large composition occupying the lower part of the 
present page shows Peter the Hermit preaching 


much asthey direct attention to a class of Art far too 
much neglected among us. So many other, and more 
original topics press upon us, however, for the future, 
that we here bring our selections to a close. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE, 





TuE Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed on the 11th of February, 1848, to “ con- 
sider of the best mode of providing additional room 
for works of Art given to the public or purchased 
by means of parliamentary grants,” having ‘ con- 
sidered the matters to them referred,” have agreed 
to the following Report :— 


“In considering the matters submitted to their 
attention, your committee were naturally led to 
turn their first thoughts to the valuable collection 
of pictures just — to the country by Mr. 
Vernon. They have been gratified to find that 
temporary accommodation can be at once provided 
for them within the precincts of the National Gal- 
lery itself, ow the amount of room, now but 
barely sufficient for this single purpose, and the 
early prospect of greater demands upon it, render 
it most desirable that additional space should be 
provided as soon as may be possible. 

“Your committee are unwilling to from 
this topic without recording their sense of the public 
spirit and considerate liberality which have 

rompted this living bequest on the part of Mr. 
Jernon, and they entertain no doubt that the 
public gratitude will furnish the most powerful 
incentive for eliciting further instances of munifi- 
cence similar in kind, as well as the most honour- 
able reward to him who has afforded this noble 
example. To this end, however, the means of 
adequate reception seem to be an indispensable 
requisite. 

“The likelihood therefore of fresh supplies to 
the National Repository of Art, whether derived 
from individual generosity, or by gradual purchases 
from the public funds, render it advisable that the 
best mode of dealing with the National Gallery 
should be promptly taken into consideration. Your 
committee cannot but regard the present building 
to be not only deficient in the requisite space, but 
whatever may be the merit of particular portions 
or details, to be also very much wanting in the 
dignity and elevation due both to its purpose and 
its site. They have not omitted to consider the 
question, whether it would be expedient to erect 
an entirely new building upon another spot, and 
with this view they gave their attention to the 
most obvious situations in the metropolis; but after 
careful deliberation, they unanimously concurred 
in the opinion, that taking into account,— 

_“‘ The commanding nature of the site occu- 
pied by the present building, to which perhaps 
it would be difficult to find a parallel in our 
own or any other capital : 

“Its accessibility, and nearness to the chief 
thoroughfares, and centres of business, which 
are fed by what has been described in a well- 
known phrase as ‘the fullest tide of human 
existence ; ’ 

_ ‘The aids to economy, which without sacri- 
ficing the beauty of effect which a new front 
and additional height may confer on the struc- 
ture, would be furnished by the rare circum- 
stance of only one ornamental front being 
rendered necessary from the disposition of the 
ground, and by the means which are at hand 
for making use of the whole of the present 
interior, due re, being paid to the con- 
venience of the Royal Academy in procuring 
suitable accommodation elsewhere : 

_ “ The space for further enlargement, which, 

in the process of time, and concurrently with 

the exigencies of the collection, might be sup- 
plied by occupying the uncovered ground now 
in the occupation of public establishments, in 

_, the rear of the present building,— 

For all these combined reasons, w:.hout pre- 
suming to indicate the precise period for the com- 
mencement of such a work, the determination of 
which may be governed by other considerations, 
your committee would recommend that whenever 
it is undertaken, the enlarged and improved Na- 
tional Gallery should be on the same site as the 
present ; and for the completion of such a work, 
which ought to be not unworthy of the age, the 
country, and its own destination, they would gladly 
= meat cust talent of the nation invited 

Pompete in designing an a i - 
“2s monument.” - ean 

€ committee consisted of the following mem- 

bers:—Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 








Hume, Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Baring ‘Wall, Mr. Charteris, Earl of Lincoln, Sir 
Benjamin Hall, Marquis of Granby, Mr. Tufnell, 


Mr. Wakley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Mr. Bankes. 

On the whole, this Report is rather a satisfactory 
document, because it comes to the point. Either 
the National Gallery or the halons must be 
accommodated elsewhere ; they must , and the 
sooner the better ; which is to go, perhaps, may be 
a question, but it is our decided opinion that the 
Academy should move. a building was 
originally constructed for a National Gallery, and 
it was at first not only amply large but a great deal 
too large; under these circumstances, the Royal 
Academy was allowed to occupy a portion of the 
a but, we believe, only under the conditions 
that it should withdraw immediately whenever the 
extra was required for the p of the Gal- 
lery. This doubtless appeared to all parties a very 
fair tenure, for, at the average rate of increase of 
one picture per annum by Government purchase, it 
certainly seemed that the possibility of the removal 
was at least a very remote contingency. However, 
Mr. Vernon’s donation has come down upon them 
like an avalanche; there is no resisting it, and the 
Academy has no alternative but to move out of the 
way ; and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is a very fortunate necessity for the Academy. It 
will now have a noble ——— of showing its 
a and perfect disin ess. That un- 

ortunate restriction of space which has compelled 
it to heap so heavy a burden of disappointment and 
d upon the great mass of the younger portion 
of the artists of Great Britain will now be removed. 
Of course the Academy will, in case of its removal, 
add a fair contribution, on its own part, to the very 
liberal compensation which the nation will doubt- 
less allow it, in lieu of that accommodation of which 
it is about to be deprived ; for it can hardly expect 
the public to make such a grant as to render any 
recourse to its own purse unn ; even if any 
important service had ever accrued to the public 
from its establishment. 

The Academy can demand no more than an 
equivalent for the rooms it held in the Strand, and 
that it will have this no one for a moment will 
doubt ; but that an Institution, proverbial for its 
inefficiency and inertness as a school, for its exclu- 
siveness as an assembly of honour, and for its 
illiberality as a national Institution, should ex 
to be lodged entirely by the public in a capacious 
palace, is too preposterous an idea to be entertained 
even by the Academy itself. We do not believe 
any member of the Academy — this. 

te will be for the interest of the Academy to 
accept a t of money, say, from fifty to a 
hundred ° ousand pounds, whatever it may be, 
and add to this sum a sufficient amount its 
own funds, derived from the exhibition of the 
works of a — to —- pe wy ey a 

lain, but thoroughly capacious building, both for 
Its exhibitions — for on nect 
its business as a School of Art—a building 
will not render it necessary to suspend the school 
while the exhibition is open; one that shall contain 
both commodious painting and modelling rooms, 
and suitable on rs ayy bony only 
neral, but special ; a public theatre for the more 
comaeal subjects and the ceremonial meetings of 
the Academy, and convenient ——— for the 
more select classes of the special lecturer. For we 
conclude that the Academy does not mean for ever 
to limit its system of instruction to a mere 
occasional ceremony. The days of long in 
and persevering omission are, we trust, to be 
henceforth characteristic only of the = Seven 
years is a long lapse of time to pass een two 
successive lectures on architecture in.a school pe. 
fessedly teaching that science, even though kept 
in countenance ty the chair of perspective, which 
once held a long silence of siz years. However, 
these are, as we said, c of the past ; 
an age of activity is before us, and all that is wan 
is a suitable locality, not only for the requirements 
of the Academy as a school, but for its exhibitions, 
as the eo a exhibitions of the works of British 
artists. It will require a fine sculpture-gallery, and 
pi eries affording twice the accommoda- 
tion of its present apartments; this is the least it 
can do, so all this might be carried out with a 
much less sum than the Academy is likely to have 
at its command, provided it does not waste its funds 
by an improvident expenditure u the outside, or 
in the silly adoption of a vast an useless entrance- 


ernon Smith, 


hall, such as we unfortunately have in the presen 
National Gallery. The ve hall of this bulding 
is big enough to hold the Vernon pictures, 
effectively too with a little judicious contrivance ; 
not that we think that the proper place for them ; 
we a merely to the bad economy of space 
which such an arrangement as the prese: 
vestibule display. pigeons 
There are several reasons why the ent 
recommended by the committee, namely that the 
Academy should move, and the entire space be 
allotted to the National Gallery, a) to be the 
best mode of settling all our difiiculties about this 
valuable public collection of pictures. The site is 
a one, and a central one, and it would be very 
icult to find a better; and with but very 
0 Anges and a little practical skill, the 
accommodation in the present building may be 
immensely en , Without the necessity of run- 
ning out sets of small rooms in the front of the 
. The portico and wings might remain as 
they are, but the central dome be removed, 
the hall be pom remodelled, and a public com- 
munication opened between the two wings, so that 
the visitors might pass from one to the other with- 
out the necessity of descending and mounting the 


ese alterations, added even to the t for 
compensation to the Academy, would be but a 
very small expense compared with what it would 
cost to erect an entirely new gallery on a new site. 


egy oye therefore appears to favour this scheme, 
for present there need be no fear as to the 


ag of space for a ve collection of 
pictures in the existi building ter it has been 
once properly accommodated to its new destination. 
The number of works does not yet amount to 400; 
both wings, with a new t of the space 
occupied os hall and vesti , would accom- 
modate at t twice that number. The Royal 
Academy has contrived to hang, or at least to 
exhibit, 1400 works of Art in its portion of the 
building ; ranting that half of those works were 
badly exhibited, it is not inferring too much to 
ees that the remaining 700 might have been 
tolerably well disposed; but in» halving this 
number, we reduce it certainly to an amount, 


350, that might be well exhibited in the space in 
uestion. But this s is scarcely half of what 
e government will have at its di in the 


new t of the buildings; we may, there- 
fore, perhaps, ny at there will be 
accommodation for about 700 picturesat least, large 
and small, and this isa number which our National 
Gallery will probably not reach for the next quarter 
of a century, or even twice that period. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that we need be in no haste to 
to the expense of a structure elsewhere on a 
scale, ially as we may not absolutely 
want it for a century to come, and the then genera- 
tion would no doubt much rather build for itself. 
Of course if we do build we must produce 
os on a very different scale from what the 
resent — > likely to be converted into. 
But the half million or so which such a building 
will certainly cost, may well be saved at present 
for more pressing services—n is cheap that 
is not absolutely wanted. Even 
fice, by judicious additions at the back, may be 
made adequate to all wants for all times, and this 
seems to be the opinion of the select committee, of 


hich we give the q 
eaeine g Ponty aryl no very remote period 
we shall see the recommendation of this committee 


tervals carried into effect, as regards, the # priation of 
the whole building to National Gallery ; e 


wi 
trast that the authorities of that institution will 


make the most of their very materially improved 
accommodation; of course the E iieh tures 
will be placed on one side of the b , and the 
foreign pictures on the other, moreover, due ard 
paid to the distinctions either of sc OF 
periods, which is a matter very much 

upon the nature of the collection. In our case, as 
we have no material display of the various schools, 
perhaps periods, or centuries, should guide the 
arrangement on the walls while the works of 
different countries will be kept as distinct as pos- 
sible; indeed, with the whole at the 
disposal of the National Gallery, each nation 
may with the utmost facility have one or more 
rooms allotted to it, We have Italian and Dutch 
pictures enough to form two distinct galleries on 
one side, and lish works to form two corres- 
ponding divisions on the other, the early and the 
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ment in its original form gave 
to the figure in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the altar. 
The stole which distinguished 
the office of deacon has always 
formed a part equally of the 
vesture of the priest and the 
bishop. Deacons originally 
wore the stole depending be- 
hind and before, as priests and 
bishops, and not on the right 
and leftasnow. The maniple 
which, according to habit, is 
always on the left arm, the 
priest originally carried to be 
employed as a handkerchief. 
The group of equestrian figures 
on this page presents three 
knights ge ye for a tour- 
nament, in the appointments 
of the early part of the four- 
teenth century; we observe 
upon the shoulders of the 
nearest figure the ornament 
called ailette, or little wing; 
these began to be worn in 
England towards the close of 
the reign of Edward I., but 
were not general until that of 
his successor. They were of 
various shapes, some being 
plain, others ornamented, like 
those under notice, embla- 
zoned with the bearings of the 
wearer. The nearest figure 
of the group wears the coin- 
tise floating from his helmet, 
and greaves, for the mail now began to be covered 


with plate. The head-pieces exhibit a few of the | 
changes which characterise the time. In some | 


cases, as in the figures from the Painted Chamber 
at Westminster, the top of the helmet inclines to 
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a cone shape. Skullcaps, or chapels-de-fer, both 
spherical and conical, were worn over the mail 
coif, as instanced by two of these figures. The 
large composition occupying the lower part of the 
present page shows Peter the Hermit preaching 
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the first crusade, undoubtedly 
the most memorable histo. 
rical feature of the eleventh 
century. This famous agita. 
tor had travelled over a great 
part of Christendom, every- 
where relating the miseries 
of the faithful in Palestine 
and everywhere invoking for 
them the compassion of their 
brethren in Europe, the king- 
doms of which were already 
inflamed with religious zea] 
when Pope Urban II. con- 
voked the Council of Cler. 
mont in 1095. The voice of 
this pope had a prodigious in- 
fluence, for all ranks hastened 
even in winter, to the place 
of council, burning with im- 
patience for the proclamation 
of the Holy War. The artist 
has in some respects adhered 
to the characteristics of the 
period, but the more striking 
— of the costume seen 

ere are rather those of an 
ulterior period. 

— on ep ex- 
plained that the engravin 
which illustrate ey rere of 
articles—History of Costume 
in France—are borrowed from 
the “* Magazin Pittoresque,” 
a work which obtains large 
circulation in Paris and on the 
Continent. They cannot but 

have been useful to very many of our readers ; inas- 
much asthey direct attention to a class of Art far too 
much neglected among us. So many other, and more 
original topics press upon us, however, for the future, 
that we here bring our selections to a close. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE, 





Tue Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed on the 11th of February, 1848, to “‘ con- 
sider of the best mode of providing additional room 
for works . | given toh the = lic ae purchased 

means of parliamen grants,” having “ con- 
dhered the ethene to them referred,’’ have agreed 
to the following Report :— 


“In considering the matters submitted to their 
attention, your committee were naturally led to 
turn their hrst thoughts to the valuable collection 
of pictures just — to the mapas Be Mr. 
Vernon. They have been gratified to that 
temporary accommodation can be at once provided 
for them within the precincts of the National Gal- 
lery itself, although the amount of room, now but 
barely sufficient for this single boy ony and the 
early prospect of greater demands upon it, render 
it most desirable that additional space should be 
provided as soon as may be possible. 

“Your committee are unwilling to from 
this topic without recording their sense of the public 
spirit and considerate liberality which have 

rompted this living bequest on the part of Mr. 
Jernon, and they entertain no doubt that the 
public gratitude will furnish the most powerful 
incentive for eliciting further instances of munifi- 
cence similar in kind, as well as the most honour- 
able reward to him who has afforded this noble 
example. To this end, however, the means of 
adequate reception seem to be an indispensable 
requisite. 

“The likelihood therefore of fresh supplies to 
the National Repository of Art, whether derived 
from individual generosity, or by gradual purchases 
from the public funds, render it advisable that the 
best mode of dealing with the National Gallery 
should be promptly taken into consideration. Your 
committee cannot but regard the present building 
to be not only deficient in the requisite space, but 
whatever may be the merit of particular portions 
or details, to be also very much wanting in the 
dignity and elevation due both to its purpose and 
its site. They have not omitted to consider the 
question, whether it would be expedient to erect 
an entirely new building upon another spot, and 
with this view they gave their attention to the 
most obvious situations in the metropolis; but after 
careful deliberation, they unanimously concurred 
in the opinion, that taking into account,— 

_“ The commanding nature of the site occu- 
pied by the present building, to which perhaps 
it would be difficult to find a parallel in our 
own or any other capital : 

“Its accessibility, and nearness to the chief 
thoroughfares, and centres of business, which 
are fed by what has been described in a well- 
known phrase as ‘the fullest tide of human 
existence ;’ 

_ The aids to economy, which without sacri- 
ficing the beauty of effect which a new front 
and additional height may confer on the struc- 
ture, would be furnished by the rare circum- 
stance of only one ornamental front being 
rendered necessary from the disposition of the 
ground, and by the means which are at hand 
for making use of the whole of the present 
interior, due regard being paid to the con- 
venience of the Royal Academy in procuring 

—— a elsewhere : 

__‘ The space for further enlargement, which, 

in the process of time, and concurrently with 

the exigencies of the collection, might be sup- 
plied by occupying the uncovered d now 
in the occupation of public establishments, in 

_, the rear of the present building,— 

For all these combined reasons, without pre- 
Suming to indicate the precise period for the com- 
mencement of such a work, the determination of 
which may be governed by other considerations, 
your committee would recommend that whenever 
it is undertaken, the enlarged and improved Na- 
tional Gallery should be on the same site as the 
Present; and for the completion of such a work, 
Which ought to be not unworthy of the age, the 
country, and its own destination, they would gladl 
— heresy ay a talent of the nation invited 

p ete in designing an riate . 
“=e monument. © — seine 

€ committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers :—Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 





Hume, Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Baring Wall, Mr. Charteris, Earl of Lincoln, Sir 
Benjamin Hall, Marquis of Granby, Mr. Tufnell, 
Mr. Wakley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Mr. Bankes. 

On the whole, this Report is rather a satisfactory 
document, because it comes to the point. Either 
the National Gallery or the Academy must be 
accommodated elsewhere ; they must , and the 
sooner the better ; which is to go, perhaps, may be 
a question, but it is our decided opinion that the 
Academy should move. The present building was 
originally constructed for a National Gallery, and 
it was at first not only amply large but a t deal 
too large; under these circumstances, the 1 Royal 
Academy was allowed to occupy a portion of the 
building, but, we believe, only under the conditions 


that it should withdraw immediately whenever the 
extra was required for the oe of the Gal- 
lery. This doubtless appeared to all parties a very 


fair tenure, for, at the average rate of increase of 
one picture per annum by Government purchase, it 
certainly seemed that the possibility of the removal 
was at least a very remote contingency. However, 
Mr. Vernon’s donation has come down upon them 
like an avalanche; there is no resisting it, and the 
Academy has no alternative but to move out of the 
way ; and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is a very fortunate necessity for the Academy. It 
will now have a noble opportunity of showing its 
erosity and perfect disinte ess, That un- 
‘ortunate restriction of space which has compelled 
> to heap so a a burden ——- and 
ir u e t mass of the younger portion 

of the artists of Great Britain will now be removed. 


Of course the Academy will, in case of its removal, | once 


add a fair contribution, on its own part, to the very 
liberal compensation which the nation will doubt- 
less allow it, in lieu of that accommodation of which 
it is about to be deprived ; for it can hardly expect 
the public to make such a grant as to render any 
recourse to its own purse unnecessary ; even if any 
important service had ever accrued to the public 
from its establishment. 

The Academy can demand no more than an 
equivalent for the rooms it held in the Strand, and 
that it will have this no one for a moment will 
doubt ; but that an Institution, proverbial for its 
inefficiency and inertness as a school, for its exclu- 
siveness as an assembly of honour, and for its 
illiberality as a national Institution, should — 
to be lodged entirely by the public in a ca) us 
palace, is too preposterous an idea to be entertained 
even by the hoteey itself. We do not believe 
any member of the Academy — this. 

tt will be for the interest of the Academy to 
accept a t of aenas, say, from fifty to a 
boned: ousand pounds, whatever it may be, 
and add to this sum a sufficient amount from its 
own funds, derived from the exhibition of the 
works of British artists, to enable it to construct a 
plain, but thoroughly ca; ious building, both for 
its exhibitions and for all purposes connected with 
its business as a School of Art—a building that 
will not render it necessary to suspend the school 
while the exhibition is open; one that shall contain 
both commodious painting and modelling rooms, 
and suitable accommodation for lectures, not only 
general, but special; a — theatre for the more 
general subjects and the ceremonial meetings of 
the Academy, and convenient ents for the 


hall, such as we unfortunately have in the 
National Gallery. The very hall of this b: 

is big enough to hold the Vernon pictures, 
effectively too with a little judicious contrivance ; 
not that we think that the proper place for them ; 
we allude merely to the bad economy of space 
which such an arrangement as the present hall and 
vestibule display. 

There -. 7“ reasons why the 
recommen y the committee, namely that the 
Academy should move, and the cuties apace be 
allotted to the National Gallery, to be the 
best mode of ing all our ties about this 
valuable public collection of pictures. The site is 
agen one, and a central one, and it would be very 

icult to find a better; and with but very 
ordinary prudence and a little practical skill, the 
accommodation in the pues building may be 
immensely — without the necessity of run- 
ag out sets of small rooms in the front of the 

. The portico and wi ight remain as 

they are, but the central dome be removed, 
the hall be moe remodelled, and a public com- 
munication opened between the two wings, so that 
the visitors might pass from one to the other with- 
out the necessity of descending and mounting the 


steps. 

These alterations, added even to the t for 
compensation to the Academy, would be but a 
very small expense compared with what it would 
cost to erect an entirely new gallery on a new site. 


perenne therefore appears to favour this scheme, 
for the present there need be no fear as to the 


pictures fa the existing bulldlag clver it hes been 
pictures e existi i t nm 
ly Sommenaines to its new destination. 
The number of works does not yet amount to 400; 
both wings, with a new t of the space 
occupied by the hall and » would accom- 
modate at least twice that number. The Royal 
Academy has contrived to hang, or at least to 
exhibit, 1400 works of Art in its portion of the 
building ; ranting that half of those works were 
badly exhibited 


. 
’ 


ent 


it is not inf too much to 

omens that the remaining 700 might have been 
tolerably well disposed; but again, halving this 
number, we reduce it certai to an amount, 
350, that might be well exhibited in the space in 
uestion. But this is scarcely half of what 
e government will have at its di in the 
new t of the rs we may, there- 
fore, perhaps, safely assume that there will be 


accommodation for about 700 picturesat least, large 
and small, and this isa number which our National 
Gallery will probably not reach for the next quarter 
of a century, or even twice that period. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that we need be in no haste to 
to the expense of a structure elsewhere on a 
scale, especially as we may not absolutely 
want it for a century to come, and the then genera- 
tion would no doubt much rather build for itself. 
Of course if we do build we must produce 
something on a very different scale from what the 
t building is likely to be converted into. 
But the half illion or so which such a building 
will certainly cost, may well be saved at present 
for more pressing services—n' is cheap that 
is not absolutely — ry La 44 
fice judicious itions a’ , may 
me By Fone to all wants for all times, and this 
seems to be the opinion of the select committee, of 


more select classes of the special lecturer. For we which we give the ‘ 

conclude that the Academy does not mean for ever| Presuming then, that at no v Ps ya oe 
to limit its system of instruction to a mere we shall see the recommendation commi " 
occasional ceremony. The days of long intervals carried into effect, as a 
and persevering omission are, we trust, to be | the whole buil to Na mike = 
henceforth characteristic only of the ‘ore Seven | trust that the authorities of that institu en 
years is a long lapse of time to pass between two make the most of their very materiall im rte 
successive lectures on architecture in.a school oo accommodation; of course the ee a 
fessedly teaching that science, even though kept will be placed on one pr be the 8 
in countenance by the chair of perspective, which oo pictures on yA eer r, ap eng: —— - 
once held a long silence of six years. However, | will ape P| o See toe ae Ggndion 
prroliye eb m= eh ani ond the nature of the collection. In our case, as 


an of activity is before us, and all that is wan 

is Pap achat locality, not only for the requirements 
of the Academy as a school, but for its exhibitions, 
as the nati exhibitions of the works of British 
artists. It will require a fine sculpture-gallery, and 
picture-galleries affording twice the accommoda- 
tion of its present apartments; this is the least it 
can do, nt all this might be carried out with a 
much less sum than the Academy is likely to have 
at its command, provided it does not waste its funds 
by an improvident expenditure — the outside, or 
in the silly adoption of a vast an useless entrance- 


upon e 
we have no material display of the various schools, 
periods, or centuries, should guide the 

— t on the walls, while the works of 
different countries will be kept as distinct as pos- 
sible; indeed, with the whole at the 
i of the ee ee » eac — 

ith the utmost ve one or 

mney wallotied to it. We have Italian and Dutch 
pictures h to form two distinct galleries on 
one side, and lish works to form two corres- 
ponding divisions on the other, the early and the 
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them form the nucleus of a complete and systematic 
gallery of British Art. However, this might be 
contrived without an absolute dismemberment of 
this noble gift, and it isa matter of no great conse- 
uence. the of the old masters 
from the new, at regards the es oder the 
gallery, is an arrangemen ure 
each other by contact, the new make the aid took 
horny, while the old make the new look’e. 
a mischief to both pi er, while 
neither is at fault ; ‘a new picture cannot, or 
rather,’ never look like an old picture, 
which again can never Wok like a new one. 
Many old works ha tired a venerable, 
sombre dignity by age, which thiey could but ill 
spare; iv gives a unity of tone which ori- 
they had not; and altogether produces a 
in such pictures which admirably assists 
the vation efic associations of the mind 
duly to appretiate these produc- 
tions of a b e age. But all these sympathies 
become annihilated when you place a 
littering new picture from the walls of the Exhi- 
tion, in the neighbourhood of any of these trea- 
sured relits of the ; the ruthless antagonism 
is fatal to both. e trust then that’soon when 
wandering in the vicinity of Nelson's interminable 
, we shall be able to restore our somewhat 
offended taste by recourse to more rational monu- 
ments‘of Art, either more ancient or more recent 
as the whim may suit, by entering the National 
Gallery, and by a turn at once to the right or the 
left find ex that of which we are in search, 
without the necessity of a bewildering glance 
among a confused mass of old and few, 


that are 


— 


TITANIA. 


PAINTED BY R. HUSKISSON. ENGRAVED BY 
¥. HEATH, 


In refi to the picture from which this en- 
gra Shen boon taken, we cannot do better than 
uote observations made in our Journal, under 
e notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition for 
the year 1847. “ The subject is from the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ;* 
q Tagedowe tenis some time of the t, 
Lull’d in flowers with dances and delight.’ 


“It is therefore night, and through the fragrant 
bower of the sleeping Titania we have a glimpse of 
the dark blue heavens; to which stands 
the regal form of Oberon, who has alighted on the 
very brink of the shade of Titania’s bower, and 
stands contemplating her form as watched over by 
her drowsy attendants. “The fairy people are active 
a the scene; and such as we see them, 
they as Se ee be ingulphed in the 
drops of dew lying and there, shed from the 


weeping eres of the sadder constellations. A snail 
trav foreground ; a monster, in comparison 
with the tiny people, some of whom he has attacked 


and thrown down with his formidable horn.” 
Perhaps there is no che of Shakspeare’s plays 


which to the —_ ee painter a 
exhibition of his powers than 
lated to tax them to their 





BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


Tue vast improvements which have been made in 
the manufacture of Plate Glass, in England, within 
comparatively few years, have led to a - 
ing increase in the use of this article. From a 
statistical table, carefully compiled —_—_ mre 
Howard, of Plaistow, Essex; we find that, in 1819, 
there were but 3,000 feet sold per week ; this, in 
1845, increased’ to 23,000, and in 1847, to 70,000 
feet, the supply being then inadequate to meet the 
demand for home consumption and for exportation. 

The manufacture is of considerable interest, 
which we will endeavour briefly to describe. The 
composition of British Plate G varies consider- 
ably in the hands of different manufacturers, but 
it always consists essentially of carefully-selected 
silicious sand, an alkaline salt containing at least 
f per cent of soda, sifted lime, saltpetre, and 

en glass. In addition to the oxides of iron, 
manganese and cobalt are employed in the manu- 
facture, for the purposes of ensuring transparency 
and purity of colour, These ingredients being 
roperly melted ther, which is a process requir- 
~ considerable time and great heat, the fluid is 
from the crucible upon the iron i 
table, a —_ cylinder being moved over it, 
to spread the glass into a uniform sheet. During 
this operation the play of colours upon the surface 
of the cooling glass is of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion. As many as twenty men are often employed 
in producing one sheet. 
is examined, and if found free from flaws or bubbles, 
it is remeved to the annealing furnace, where it 
remains for nearly a fortnight. 

To polish these plates are cemented with 
plaster of Paris to a board, and laid horizontally, 
with the face uppermost; another plate, similarly 
fixed, being inverted over it. By machinery the 
plates are now ground to a ectly plane surface, 
after which they are poli by rubbing with a 
cushion, made of stuffed woollen cloth smeared 
with oxide of iron. 

The manufacture of British Plate Glass — 
to have commenced during the latter half of the 
last century, the Ravenshead company having 
established their works in Lancashire in 1773. 
Previously to this all our plate glass was imported 
from France, but our manufacture is now con- 
sidered superior to any in the world. 

“The continental manufacture of this article is 
chiefly carried on in France, Belgium, Prussia, 
Russia, Bohemia, Bavaria, &c. The plates of 
Franee and Belgium rank next to the best English 
make, both in colour and brilliancy, but the 
ductions of Prussia are much inferior in both these 
points, as is also the Russian, which is of a very 
dark edlour, and of a more imperfect character 

erally than any of the others. 

** The Bohemian and Bavarian is chiefly blown 
glass, which, from the nature of the process it 
und , cannot be rendered so perfect as that 
which is cast, It is also limited in sizes, and thin, 
and is, therefore, unsuited to the general purposes 
for which plate glass is used. 

“ Notwit i i large quantities 
are annually shipped from the vicinity of Dantes 
and Nurem to the United States of America, 
“= finds a —s rola 

“ The importation ate glass into France was, 
until 1847, prohibited. It is now admitted at an 
ad valorem duty varying from fifteen to nineteen 
percent. The British duty on the importation of 
foreign plate glass may be estimated at about half 
that amount, which sufficiently indicates the rela- 
tive positions of the two countries. At this low 
rate of - , and the liberal prices which have 
ruled on this side, the im tions (almost exelu- 
sively from a French a Belgian house) have 
been confined chiefly to plates of i 
sions, which pay the highest rate of ; and the 
supply of these has not been to an like the 


price. 
In the trade tariff, as given by Mr. Howard, we 


find the statement, that when the 
Seine Guty upens pinto quasunds te Ge ensant 
63s. perewt., plates were sold at 27s. 7d. 
a foot, and now the duties are remitted, the price 
for the same size plate is 35s. 6d. Upon this Mr. 
Howard makes the following remarks :— 

“Much has also been said both in and out of Parliament 
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n the plate has set, it | sqora 


rate come into general demand. In our desire to 
assist in the movement towards a higher condition 
of taste than even now prevails, we feel assured 
that every article that ministers in any way to 
the elegancies towards which an improved civilies- i 
tion na eS a o 
standard of taste, and by refining the feelings, to 
subdue the asperities of poor human nature. 
ent —— at the idea, apne 
w er we have pure transparent p , or 
the dull-looking Psi glass in our windows, the 
condition of man will remain the same, The man 
who inhabits the mud hut differs but little 
in his tone of thought and feeling from him who 
dwells in the neat, stone-built, an 
washed cottage. In one case, a cold indifference 
subdues his energies, and no desire for an improved 
condition is ex In the other, desire is 
awakened, industry is stimulated ; having comforts 
for the body, he seeks for things that may be plea- 
surable to the mind; his wants increase, and his 
whole condition is advanced. In every grade of 
iety, from the labourer to the lord, the rule 
holds good, and to advance civilisation we must, in 
every way, endeavour to awaken a longing for 
things more beautiful than those already possessed. 
It is under these convictions that we are 50 
anxious to-witness a still more use of that 
beautiful article of British manufacture, plate 
glass; and again we our hope that the 
manufacturers will see their interest in reducin 
to a fair scale get roy of the larger plates. Ind 
the manner in which the sheet glass, particularly 
Chance’s Patent, is now coming into competition 
with the plate must, we think, soon show the 
ity of some —— Ss Ang of charge, 
and to uirements 0: public. 
This dicst clam, long known as German a 
is first blown into a cylinder, which, being = 
spreads upon the table of stone in a highly heatee 
furnace, and by its own weight falls into @ 
eee ee very large sheets can now 


obtained. . 
In the plate glass trade alone, a eapital of nearly 
a million is now employed, and in the seve 
manufactures of crown and flint 

another million annually. In 

ments the demand is steadil 


ing the di 
quent depression of trade, the sales 
companies in the first six mon 

have exceeded those of any 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY—Mvnicu.—An interesting aequi- 
sition has been made by the —_ Antiquarium. 
A bell-founder in Ingolstadt, Pascolini, had in- 
herited from his er in Eichstadt, 
different other objects, an old | vase, Ww! 
seemed to him Te But poder pprentice, 

ing ordered to it in pieces, , on 
iodine the first particle, that the metal was 
silver, and Pascolini sold it to a silversmith of the 
name of Constantin, in Ingoldstadt, who, kn 
the artistical value of it, offered it to the 
Antiquarium. It was urchased for 75 ducats 
(the silver value is 44 florins), The form of this 
vase is that of a cup without handles, of the 
diameter of six inches, the exterior of which is 
ornamented with an excellent basso-relievo, not 
cast, nor embossed, but cut in silver. It appears 
at the first view as a work of the ancient German 
toreutical Art of the finest style. Professor Thiersch, 
in an academical dissertation, considers that the 
subject of the relievo is Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
after the taking of Troy. Round about him stand 
his Myrmidons, and the captive Trojans are about 
to be sacrificed to Minerva, the patroness of his 
father. The female on the left, surrounded by 
other women is Andromache, the spoil of war for 
himself, to whom the little Astyanax vainly holds 
up his hands and implores merey. On the other 
side of the weeping women is Polyxena, destined 
to be immolated to the shade of Achilles. Thiersch 
is of opinion, that the vase is a copy of the cele- 
brated vase of Mys, for which the design was made 
by Parrhasius ; at least the style of the figures and 
workmanship appears throughout to correspond 
with the best period of the old Grecian Art. 

Our exhibition is opened. The catalogue counts 
317 numbers. The ee are for the 

atest part those of Munich. Parisis represented 

y Pradier, Dantan, Farquand, Dagnan, Watelet, 
Gudin, Coigniet, and Garneray ; Antwerp by Ger. 
Verreydt, Vennemann, Carpentero,and Brackeleer; 
Brussels, by Gallait; the Dutch sehool by Schotel, 
Moerenhout, and Koeckoek. The German schools, 
with the exception of that of Munich, are nearly 
not at all represented; there is mene» Reng 
Berlin,from Dusseldorf, Dresden, Prague,Car e, 
Frankfort; there are only two little landscapes 
from Vienna, a little picture, and three drchitectural 
designs from Cassel. 

The best picture of our exhibition is that of 
Farquand: Henrietta of France, Queen of ey 
with her children, in the Castle of Holmby, 
before Joyce, the Parliamentary Commissioner, 
who was ordered Cromwell to watch the im- 
prisoned king, Charles. Considered as a whole, it 
is a very fine work. 





Amongst the French landscapers Coigniet and | gi 


Gudin are highly celebrated. Both have sent valu- 
able works. e former is a man of ical 
thought, which he expresses with great om 
and mastership ; the latter is a true copyist of his 
object, whatsoever it be, a perfect wn et 
of nature. His picture of the “ Strand of Scheve- 
ninger”’ is a piece of reality, with the humidity of 
the sand, the wind and the coldness of the sea, and 
= - > of the shabby inhabitants, a 
ect illusion. The pictures of a iet di 
Ttalian landscapes, beautiful forms, light Siaees, 
— —- magnificent trees. 

The Belgian and Dutch painters are excellent in 
execution, as well as in harmony of colours, so 
that the tradition of the old school is still visible. 
But their thoughts are very poor, and calculating 
only, or principally, on pictorial effect, neglect 
the — of form, style, and character. You find 
no excellent work by them in our exhibition. The 
best are the landscapes of Koeckoek and the sea- 
pieces of Schotel. 

Amongst the German pictures stand, in the first 
Series, different landscapes, by C. Rottmann, Hein- 


lein, Barkel, Morgenstern, Steffan, A. Zimmerman, | put 


and Max Zimmerman. little picture by Rott- 
mann, with the setting sun, and trembling sunshine 
se — mountains, near hills, over ange 
ats and tree-tops, is a jewel, the possession 
which will cnalte to future, without doubt, a war 
amongst the rich virtuosi. Another picture, 
the same master, displays a mount glowing wi 
the last rays of sunset, in a degree of vigour and 
such as you have inly never yet seen, and 
such as, perhaps, a high taste for the Art would 
reject. Peter Hess, engaged by the Emperor of 





Russia for a series of twelve great re tati 
from the campaign of 1812, has ited three 
little pictures, “Scenes of War and Peace in 


_The architect Zanth, of Stu has exhibited 
his designs of the Wilhelma. This is an Arabian 
garden-palace of the King of Wiirtemberg, erected 
in Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, a specimen of an ori- 
ginal reproduction of the Arabian style, as we see 
it executed in the Alhambra, in Cairo, and in 
different other cities of the East. The designs are 
wonderfully painted in water colours; and here 
we see the reaps solved of uniting a thousand 
colours and without being chequered, and of 
producing system in a style the character of which 
is arbitrary. F, 


BELGIUM—Bnrvssets.—The glorious days of 
September will be celebrated this year by an event far 
more consonant with humanity and civilisation than 
has hitherto occurred. A vast covered market has 
just been completed on the site of the former Hotel 
des Messageries, in the Rue Madeleine, and the 
opportunity is taken, before it is destined to the 
more humble but necessary providing of human 
sustenance, to decorate it as a saloon for an enter- 
tainment onagreatscale. The triennial exhibition 
is now open, and it is intended, on the 25th of 
September, to give a féte on the occasion, in 
which the arts of peace may celebrate the past 
events of civil war. All the artists of Belgium are, 
of course, to form the nucleus of the gathering, 
and numerous invitations have been conveyed to 
those of Germany, Holland, France, and England, 
to join in this great family réunion, which will be 
presided over by all the members of the govern- 
ment and public functionaries, and honoured by 
the presence of their Majesties and the Royal 
Family. Upwards of 30,000 francs have been 
advanced for the decorations, and it is anticipated 
to prove one of the most brilliant entertainments 
that has ever been given in the capital of Belgium. 


PARIS,.—Of Art-news there is not much. M. 
Visconti, the distinguished architect, is at length 
charged with the finishing of the Louvre, and with 
those other consecutive arrangements which are to 
make that portion of Paris unrivalled in the world. 
An additional idea is promulgated, or rather re- 
newed, bs David d’Angers, namely, to line the 
Champs Elysées with a row of statues on each side, 
commemorating the great men of France. If the 

vernment, however, has only 200,000 franes 

80007.) of “encouragement” to artists to begin 
with, good part of which is already spent in pur- 
chases from the last Exhibition, such vast projects 
must lie over yet. The Republic, in one matter of 
“ encouragement to artists,” has invented a very 
creditable, and in every way agreeable, method of 
iving distinction to artistic merit in the Exhibi- 
tions, which at the same time turns its own govern- 
mental Art-manufactures to use, and repays Art 
with Art. The prizes of merit distributed after 
the Salon were medals, which, of course, apart 
from their honour, were of no great use or orna- 
ment. But this year other prizes have to 
be distributed. We have seen two rich and elegant 
yases from the manufactory at Sévres, which were 
sent the other day to the brothers Lehmann : every 
ae —_ recognised merit being equally agree- 
ably visited. 

e exhibitions of competitions at the School of 
Fine Arts have commenced. We have already had 
ln ee ge a 
less inspiri in subj 
well have been chosen. The former had to repre- 
sent a single figure, ‘‘ Philoctetes setting out for 
the Siege of Troy, with the bow and arrows of 
Hercules.” Let any one imagine a poor fellow, 
ee te ent coker to get es epee 

ion in Art, setting to, in to get an im 
~~y: ing to eonsider in reference to this 


the | school has hitherto 


SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


—— 


Tuts Institution may justly be ranked among the 

fariate peace coe 
number o the i 
vo upils attending respective 


ation of 

students than they have hitherto occupied. Serious 
incon venience has for a considerable time past been 
felt ws dh age a state of the schools ; so much 
80 as er a proper classification of the i 
almost impossible, and to cause the myer 
ane Amie ay re There ys , at the 

e near i admission 
Into the new school which will shortly be opened 
in Arundel Street, and which is capable of con- 
taining two hundred students, with suitable accom- 
modation for their various requirements. 

A report of the annual meeting of the friends of 
this Institution has reached us; it is in most 
respects sati . Lord W le, who oc- 
eupied the chair on this occasion, spoke in the 
highest terms of the of the establishment, 
and augured much for its future success. 

“* There can be no doubt, so far as its present 
Tae have proceeded, that we may feel satis- 

; and all that is presented to your on the 
walls of this room, confirm one’s impression on the 
subject, that it has already contributed to impart 
to those who have had the bencht of the instruction 
here delivered, a really val ll in the execu- 
tion of works of art. Since I came into the room 
I have had the opportunity of inspecting a great 
part of the drawings and works of art on the wails, 
and I have no hesitation in saying, merely as one 
who has had considerable y of examining 
such works, that I think the execution of many of 
these now ee et is of a high at and 
gives promise of still greater effici on the part 
of the pupils. There can be no doubt that the power 
of executing works of art of this sort is of immense 
wmportance to the trade of the town of Sheffield, 
and of incalculable value to the inhabitants, It is 
a conviction of this nature that leads the Govern- 
ment to give a portion of the public funds in sup- 
port of such institutions.” 

We observed that his lordship, in common with 
other speakers at the , lamented the absence 
of pecuniary assistance and cordial co- 
operation on the part of the manufacturers for 
whose advantage more jally these schools are 
intended, We have all expressed the same 
sentiments, knowing how difficult a matter it is to 
allure them from the beaten track which they and 
their predecessors have so followed. ‘‘ That 
oe been, en —_ ~ man 
adopt act upon, that t prov 
taste of the community at large requires a com- 
mensurate from those who minister to 
the wants the public. Still there is no 
question but that the prejudices of individuals 
are in progress of being rapidly dispelled, and 
that a vast number of our manufacturers who 
have hitherto thought their interests endangered 
by the introduction of Schools of Design, have been 
convinced of their errors, and are now affordi 
them valuable and efficient support. But mu 
remains yet to be done by them, and all others 
whom such institutions concern; it is absolutely 
necessary that these should be assisted by all who 
carry on the staple trades of the repectve towns 
where they are established ; for ent of 
the abstract advantages to be derived therefrom, 
native talent has a claim upon the. soil which 


wo it birth, nd hes 0 sight te expost Som the 
fostering hand of its the means to bring 
it to maturity. The amount which each manufac- 


turer might be called on to subscribe would be 
inconsiderable indeed, while the te would 
reach a sum of benefit to the Institution. 
Another van with which the Sheffield 
to contend, appears to be 
the want of efficient assistance in the subordinate 
instructors, of whom there are not enough to 


d| enable Mr. Mitchell, the able head-master, to de- 


time exclusively to the most important 
ae of Art-ed This evil, however, 
would be remedied by the means we have just 
adverted to; and which we trust to see carried out 
to their fullest extent, ere the next annual meeting. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





As the Head School will have re-opened before 
another number of this Journal issues from the 
press, we shall mention a few of the general arran 
ments for instruction which it now offers to the 
blic. Before giving the précis, according to the 
formation which has ed us, it may be pre- 
mised that certain changes and additions in regard 
to the officers have taken place during the vacation. 
The services of Mr. Dyce, R.A., and of Mr. Horsley 
having been withdrawn by the resignation of those 
gentlemen, the Head Masterships of the classes of 
** Ornament”’ and ‘ Colour” have been filled by 
the appointment to them of Mr. Herbert, R.A., 
and alr Redgrave A.R.A., the latter of whom, as 
coadjutor of Mr. Dyce, had previously rendered 


. 


himself conspicuous for his activity, and for his 





| 
| 


The branch over which Mrs. McIan presides 
with so much ability, and so much to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties—council, pupils, and public—has 
been removed from Somerset House, to a private 
house, with sufficient space, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The rooms hitherto occupied by 
this branch will now be devoted to the Elementary 
Classes, by which greater accommodation will be 
given to the classes of Colour and Form. 


——>- — 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BreuinouamM.—The Annual Exhibition of this Society 
opened on the 18th ult., and may be regarded as above 
the average merit in works contributed by local artists. 
Among the pictures sent in by members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, we notice the names of Etty, Leslie, Creswick, 


able conduct of the studies especially intrusted to | Witherington, &c.; but their contributions are what we 
him. We presume, therefore, that the class of | have already seen in London, such as Etty’s “Circe and 


colour will again embrace, as a matter of course, 
the painting of Flowers and Plants ; as we are also 
informed that the studies of The Figure from the 
Antique have been restored to Mr, Townsend’s 
class, ments which will tend to the more 
thorough 
titles of the classes, Of Mr. Herbert’s loss to the 


' 





i 


ustment of the labours implied by the | ton, F. Stone, Vickers, J. E. Lauder, Pyne, Allen, 


school, we formerly expressed ourselves in strong | 


terms; we congratulate him and the public on 
his re-appointment; in having one of the three 
chief divisions committed to his management, he 
has it in his power to achieve great results. 
Among the notabilia of the past session, we may 
instance some important arrangements for the pro- 


vision of flowers from the Kew Gardens, cordially | 


facilitated by Sir W. Hooker; and the loan of some 
valuable oil paintings, b order of Lord Morpeth, 
from the collection at Hampton Court; various 
lectures also, on the study of Ornament, by Mr. 
Dyce ; on Anatomy, by Mr. Townsend ; on Colour, 
by Mr. Horsley ; on Botany, by Mr. ve; on 

erspective, by Mr. Richardson ; and on Freehand 
Drawing, b r. Burchett, were among the con- 
tributions of the masters. To these we may add 
an interesting address on the Arabesques of Raf- 
faelle, by Mr. Poynter, and a lecture on Gothic 
Design by Mr. Billings, the latter of whom after- 
wi ered a premium for the best original 
design in Gothic Tracery, which excited, we be- 
lieve, some useful competition. On a further occa- 
sion we may select from among the notes of our 
reporter such abstracts from some of these lectures 
as would interest our readers. 

Looking, as we have ever done, with much inte- 
rest to the advance of the School of Design through 
its chequered career, we are glad to see symptoms 
of progressive energy in to its coming opera- 
tions. The establi nt of an Elementary School, 
which will train “ probationers’’ for the upper 
school, and will therefore leave the attention of 
the officers more unfettered as rds the advanced 
students, is a = step. Mr. Wornum’s lectures 
also, on the History, Principles, and Practice of 
Ornamental Art, to take place every fortnight, will 
afford a consecutive and detailed view of what has 
been done in this branch of the Arts, a desideratum 
not heretofore secured to the Institution.* It is 


Ornament is confided to the ‘‘ Class of Ornament,”’ 
yet the committee of management have expressed 
a renewed wish that original Ornamental Design 
should be produced in all the classes: we should 
look for the development of thie plan as likely to 
increase the ical benefits of the School. 

We now give a list of the staff of instructors :— 


CLASS OF FORM. 

Head-Master—Mr. Townsend. 

Masters—Mr. —~ Mr. Burchett, Mr. Herman, 
Mr. W. Deverell. 


CLASS OF COLOUR. 
Head-Master—Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
Master—Mr. Denby. 

CLASS OF ORNAMENT. 
Head.Master—Mr. Herbert, R.A. 
Master—Mr. Burchett. 


* We have announced that Mr. Wornum has 
a 
as 





pointed to deliver a course of lectures, during 
session, on the History of Ornamental Art. These 
we will be practical as well 
marnenyey LD en pa oy ly pe 
ment, as a to manufactures, from the earliest 
to the present time. To promote a spirit of em 
considerable 


among the studen to 
oe ro ita, prizes toa amount will 


been ap- 
the next 
Lectures, 

; 
y depart. 


riod 


| many admirable works, 





the Syrens,” the property of Mr. Gillott of Birmingham, 
and the “ Grape-gatherers;” Leslie’s ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey; ” 
Creswick’s “Old Mill;” A. Cooper’s ‘‘ Ariadne ;” Patten’s 
“Cupid taught by the Graces;” Poole’s “‘ Edward III.’s 

nerosity to the pare of Calais,” &c. Linton, Tennant, 

urlstone, Egg, E. W. Cooke, J. Wilson, Linnell, _——e 
numerous other well-known names in our Exhibition- 
rooms have likewise assisted to make the Birmingham 
Gallery attractive. The improvement in the works of 
Provincial artists is very apparent this year, there being a 
marked advance in their contributions. Among these 
Henshaw and Mey fo distinguished by their lands- 
capes; S. Lines, by his “‘ Michael Angelo, after he became 
blind, describing to a student the Anatomical structure of 
the Farnese Hercules.” H. H. Lines has some excellent 
landscapes from Swiss and German scenery; and Under- 
hill, Cox, and Everitt may be mentioned with 


Lrverpoot.—This Exhibition opened to the public on 
the 13th ult. We perceive the works of Art exhibited are 
not so numerous as in former years, but we think there is 
no deficiency in 7. Many of the leading pictures of 
the late season in now adorn its walls, several new 
ones are found amongst the number, and the native artists, 
or in other words, the ee — | itself, contribute 

which stand well in juxtaposition 
with our most esteemed metropolitan painters, which 
certainly raise and establish its character as a School of 
Art foremost in the Provincial towns of the kingdom. 

We shall endeavour to give a general idea of the leading 
works on and in the immediate vicinity of the line, so as to 
enable the reader to form a tolerable opinion of the prin- 
cipal features of the Exhibition, which will be sufficient for 


Patten, A.R.A.: ver 
“* Young Sportsman,” by J. Buchanan: a most care 
painted work. 


|“ Euphrosyne,” by W. E. Frost, A.R.A., which has been 


so fortunate as to the prize. In proceeding tothe next 
division, we find David Roberts’s picture of the Temple of 
Ermout, U ey a clever picture of ** 
Magdalene,” by A. Johnston. A little above is the large 
clever picture of the ‘‘ Parable of Forgiveness,” | Ee E. 
large 


said likewise, that although the special study of | Meter’ ty Amiel at’ The atte of the Be 


| several gems by Pyne; aclever landsca 





picture by Ansdell, of “The Battle of the Standard ;” 


pe by J. W. Oakes. 
In the centre, is “‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,” by H. 
O'Neil; a large and spirited work by W. E. Dighton, of 
Stone the “ Devastated 


— 
- 


to the right is an “‘ Ancient Market-place,” by W. G d- 
man, remarkuble for its of linear and aerial 
perspective. There are in the bourhood some 
exquisite gems by Duncan, C. Fielding, 

eee en Se ae Lene 
Some good amet R.A., Hollins, A.R.A. A 
: of Henry Vil Sorks by M‘len, 8. 
cession 3° 8. A. Hart, R.A. 
Linton, H. M. Anthony, Ansdell, R. 8. Lauder, and “The 


| 





THE SALE AT STOWE. 

Tus important event in the annals of aucti 
ing, has been daily and duly chronicled by the 
press in its minutest details. In the vast mass 
spread over a continuous sale of six weeks, there 
must certainly be found a few , both rich and 
rare; but that they were thinly scattered 
the pictorial ornaments of the mansion, the cccaniel 
prices unmistakeably announce. In the account of 
every day’s distribution, the public has been in- 
formed that the lots frequently sold for sums that 
created surprise, and always that they were beyond 
expectation. Indeed, a person whose experience 
in picture sales may be considered from his posi- 
tion to be peculiarly well informed on the subject 
has not hesitated to avow his opinion, that the 
collection of pictures altogether has produced six 
thousand pounds more than they would have sold 
for ina London auction-room : this, too, when the 
name of Rubens has been tacked to a ten pound 
note, and Vandyke to a similar sum of severeigns, 
But as price is ordinarily in all such categories the 
test of quality, it may be inferred, without uneasi- 
ness as to the appreciation of Art, that the collec- 
tion really was, to use the milder term, more ex- 
tensive than select—better explained by the annexed 
lines extracted from a =iip leon on the occa- 
sion, os to be —— a gooey and dis- 
tinguis' writer on » printed and privatel 

i an P P y 


“ Each Auction Room is now a College, 
Where 


Among the numerous portraits, the grand attrac- 
tion was the reputed one of Shakspeare by Bur- 
bage, which has passed into the ion of the 
Earl of Ellesmere for 372/. 15s. a copy of this 
exists in the British Walhalla created by Sir 
Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor, it may account for 
the disappointment generally entertained, that the 
ex-premier*was not a competitor with the noble 
Earl; but Sir Robert has not let slip the occasion 
of adding to his extensive collection of British 
worthies, the its of “‘ Mr. Horner” and “ Sir 


portrai 
W. Temple.” A superb by portrait of 
the “‘ Duchess of Richmond,” by Sir Peter Lely 
was obtained for 712. 8s. by Mr. Smith, of Bond 
Street ; and the same , ory: P a pic- 
ture by Albano, of “ St. John Baptising Christ,” 
for 157/. 10s. Mr. Farrer, as usual, became the 


r of some fine wo (a 4 

4 Rembrandt, 8507. 10s; and the “ Finding of 
oses,”” by Salvator Rosa, 1050/7. The picture by 
Cuyp, of “ Philip Baptising the Eunuch,” sold for 
15431 10s.; and the famous Rembrandt of “‘ The 
Unmerciful Servant,” for 2310/. The Marquis of 
Hertford acquired the last-named picture, as well 
other buyers, were the 


as a few others; and among 

—— of + ap pn and ~ ot 
he majority of purchases ving ‘ 

agents, a it difficult to onign sendy the 

ownership created ve sale. The “ Wreck- 

ers,” by C. Stanfie .A., produced 420 guineas ; 


a merchant of Liverpool, had 


but the purchaser, 


being | limited his commission to 600/. 


As usual in auction rooms, poor copies and base 
imitations received the glories of honoured names: 
we have no way of knowing that the Vandykes 
were not painted by the great artist, except by the 
prices they brought: eight or ten — could 
searcely have been supposed to put the buyer into 
on of a genuine work. We cannot say how 

the Duke of Buckingham acquired such works: it 
is more than probable the majority of them were 
family acquisitions ; but some were no doubt pur- 
chased ; and for these of course sums were paid 
commensurate with their assumed worth: we may 
readily believe that pounds were given where 
shillings have been realised: another lesson to 
Pits distal affair has presume, terminated ; 
is di ‘air has, we » ; 

the MSS. and books will be sold in London. Stowe 
is now desolate, and we fear it will be long before 


this noble and time-honoured mansion receives 40 
occupier. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS, 





THE SYMMETRICAL AND ORNAMENTAL FORMS OF 
ORGANIC REMAINS.—SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the former article on this subject we confined 
ourselves to a selection of a few fossil shells, with 
the hope of drawing the attention of the Art-Manuv- | 
facturer to a source, whence he may gather, from | 
thousands of examples, forms of the utmost sym- | 
metry, which appear to fit themselves in a r | 
manner for his especial purposes. The beauty of | 
vegetable forms has, —— all time, won the | 
attention of the artist. The lotus and the acanthus 
are rendered classical by their numerous adapta- 
tions to ornamental uses. The ivy and the laurel, 
the nepenthe and the convolvulus, with numerous 
other plants and flowers, are to be found moulded 
and painted on works of ornament, and utensils for 
domestic use, through all ages, 

Numerous and ever graceful as are the forms of 
the living vegetable world—and these have been 
extensively copied—there is a vast field within 
which diligent search will discover a t variety 
of plants,—which are no less beautiful and far less 
common than their living analogues—in the bygone 
Flora, preserved so strangely in those strata which 
mark the mutations of our mysterious world. 








The Flora of the 
most extraordina 
a far exceeding even that which is now ex- 
hibited in the forests of equatorial climes, Grow- 


carboniferous period was of a 
character, and luxuriant to an 


ing Most rapidly and of a lax tissue, these plants 
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were of short duration, and were after death rapidly 
converted into a mass of uniform structure, such as 
we have now exhibited in every bed of fossil fuel. 
Three hundred species of plants belong to the coal 
formations of Great Britain alone ; and it is found 
that local causes, with which we are not acquainted, 
have modified in a strange manner the plastic vege- 
tation of this period ; and in what appears to be 
analogous positions, we find whole genera and even 
orders of plants of very opposite botanical charac- 
ters, presenting a greater disparity of vegetation 
than countries the most remote in geographical 
position.* Thus within a small area we have a 
variety of strange forms, few of which do not adapt 
themselves for ornamental purposes. 

Our first figure is the Pauterts lonchitica or 
Mantelli, a fern abundantly found in the coal-beds 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is indeed allied to 
some of the existing ferns of New Zealand, but 
differing from them in many of its markings, The 
graceful arrangement of the frond particularly 
distinguishes this species, 














The second figure, The Pecoptoris oreopte- 
ridius, is copied from a specimen found in the coai 
shale of France, as is also the third figure the 
Asplenites nodosus, although this singularly an¢ 
prettily marked plant is frequently found in other 
coal districts. In the ferns of the present period, 
we have none which por «| resemble these varie. 
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and the continent,—which now form the known 
coal fields, are often preserved with a delicacy which 
we could scarcely have expected from the conditions 
of putrefaction and rapid disintegration which 
must have gone on around them, And not un. 
wy wy 4 we have singularly beautiful remains 
of the dissected leaves of these plants—this being 
effected doubtless by the action of water on the 
softer portions of the leaf. 











a ee it 
The Sphenopteris tridactylites, which exhibits 
in the arrangement of its fronds one of the most 
———— forms to be found among this elegant 
class of plants, can scarcely be sufficiently exhibited 
in the space we are enabled to afford, It is abun- 
dant in the shales of the mines of Montrelais, In 
the same district is also found the Neuropteris 
Heterophylla, which is remarkable for the arrange- 
ment of its fleshy leaves and the regularity of its 
venations, It must be remembered that our draw- 
ing only represents one of the fronds. The group- 
ing of the whole on the straight and slender stem 
is very beautiful. 





ties, and they appear capable of being arranged by 
the artist into ornaments of an exquisitely graceful | 
character. 
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Of these kinds numerous varieties exist in the 
fossil state, in which the alternating arrangements 
of the fronds, and the systems of venation, present 
many pleasing differences. These petrified plants 
which grew in the enormous deltas of our islan 


~¥ See Dr. Hooker on the Vegetation of the Carboniferous 
Period Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, &c. Vol. Il. 
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! 
The Pecopteris Whitbiensis, which presents it is unaccompanied by any evidence of branches, 
many differences from the other forms, is copied | leaves, flowers, or fruit. The peculiar lax condi- 


from a specimen found in a nodule of argi us | tion of this enormous tree fern has prevented the 
ironstone, from the lower shale at Cloughton, and | preservation of many of the beautifu a by 
certainly it presents many points of interest. which the trunk must have been distinguish 





In our selection from such as have been discovered, 
we have given two striking varieties, the first the 
Sigillaria elegans, as it is red by Brongniart, 
and the Sigularia Defrancti from St. Ambroise, 
both of them distinguished by the beauty of their 
markings. It will be evident upon examination 
that these strange vegetable wonders of an early 
world bear a relation to the recent Conifere, but 
this subject, which is one of anxious dispute among 
fossil botanists, need not detain us. Amid the 
many varieties of Sigillarie and Lepidodendrons 
which are associated with them, numerous exqui- 
sitely delicate markings occur. The sections of 
these plants too, present, in their medullary rays 
and slender vascular tissue, systems of arrangement 
which are curious and ornamental. 

Having suggested, and we aim at nothing more, 
that the Fossil Flora might furnish many tasteful 
ornaments to the Art-Manufacturer, we pass hastily 
to an equally brief and merely suggestive notice of 
the immense variety of fossil forms, allied to those 
of the coral formations now progressing in the 
Pacific. The modern corals present to us a great 
diversity of structure, but they are excelled in all 
respects by those of the old world. The remains of 
these labours of insect life areexceedingly numerous, 
entire mountains are built, for the most part, with 
them, and the coral animal appears to have been 
as busy in the ocean, which washed the cliffs of the 
Silurian boundary, as they are at the present time 


Among the most remarkable and characteristic | - : - 
plants of the coal formation are the Sigillaria, of | °° the reefs of Torres Straits, and over the Indian 


which extraordinary trailing plant upward of sixty 
species have been described, 
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These plants are generally but a few feet in 
height, though sometimes two yards broad. Al- | 
though of universal occurrence, it is singular that 


Calamopora polymorphus or Favosites, which is 

found at Combe Martin, Ilfracombe, and Plymouth. 

The arrangement of the tubes or cells giving to the 

| whole the character of some of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the tropics, are very graceful. 


| appearance and the interior arrangement of the 
| 
| 
| 


Seas. The first figure represents the external | 














| The Pleurodictyum problematicum feom the iron- | 
stone bands on the banks of the Rhine, is singu- | 

larly elegant. The disposition of the denticulated 

_ channels presenting the appearance of a delicate | 

| bead-like tracery, marking out a series of leaf-shaped 

| divisions, gives great beauty to this variety. In 
the figure copied the Serpyllum curved in the centre 

| adds too, rather than detracts from, the beauty of | 
the fossil. Indeed, the manner in which serpylla 

| dis themselves over many of the corals is sin- 

| gularly graceful and capable of many applications. 
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The following figures of the Astrea : 
and the Astrea rotula, showing their at ng 
racter, and the radiations as exhibited in section 
are only intended to display the novel and elegant 
character which prevails through an almost infinite 
variety of these coralline forms. 





These beautiful creations are produced by animals 
of the polyp kind, who, possessed of a power of 
separating the carbonate of lime from sea-water, 
are constantly engaged in building up around 
themselves those stone structures, which, if not 
geometrical in all their arrangements, are strik- 
ingly varied and beautiful. The coral animal has 
left traces of its work on the earliest fossil rocks, 
but in the more recent or oolitic series the corals 
are most abundant. 





It is almost impossible to select a specimen from 
any cabinet of the corals of the oolitic period 
without being struck with the regularity of ar- 
rangement and the variety of beautiful forms pro- 
duced. It is true that our existing corals bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the seas of the 
ancient world, but they differ in specific and often 
in generic character, and the fossil remains present 
forms and disposition ae widely varied from 
those of the recent . It is curious and inte- 
resting to observe, however, in both species, the 
same contrivances adapted to provide that resistance 


| to the waves so necessary for the protection of the 


coral animal, and which especially marks its work. 

The extent to which these coralline formations 
have gone on will be indicated by the fact, that 
the coralline crag at Oxford is exposed at the sur- 


| face, and the bottom of it has not been reached at 


the depth of fifty feet. One of the limestone beds 
of the’ tmiddle Colite series of England is a con- 
tinuous bed of petrified corals, retaining the posi- 
tion in which they grew at the bottom of the sea; 
and beside these, we find seattered through | 
oolitic formations an immense quantity 0 = 
remains. Indeed, if we examine the stones of whic 

some of our most admired churches are built, as = 
Oxford and Cambridge, we shall find that the 
firmly integrated mass is, indeed, little else on 
shells and corals. Thus the labours of hosts o 
insect architects, working in the ocean which over- 
flowed this island myriads of ages since, are now 
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joyed to form those temples which religion 
po er to the Creator of all things. _ 

The elegance of these fossil remains is still further 
illustrated by the three cuts of the Pentacrinites 
subangularis, the sections of the Pentacrinites 
dubius, and of the Encrinites moniliformis. 


4 
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An examination of the numerous Cystidee— 
the class of fossils which are allied to the Sea- 
urchins of our own seas—will convince any one of 
the constant tendency towards the beautiful in all 
natural objects. The arrangements of the plates 
of the Cystideans, ornamented as they are with 
grooves, stria, and pores, presenting a very highly- 
ornamented system of sculpture, cannot be excelled 
by any imaginary design. The Echino-encrinites, 
with their curious plate ornaments and radiatin 
bands, are all in the highest d symmetrical, 
as are, also, the star fishes found in a fossil state, 
and the numerous animal and vegetable remains of 
a former world, to which we cannot do more than 
thus cursorily allude. Many hundreds of similar 
creations possessing the utmost variety in their 
arrangements, and rivaling in geometric regularity 
and ee the images of the Kaleidoscope, are to 
be found locked within the stony structure of our 
fossiliferous rocks. 
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The Cidaris Blumenbachii, found in the Jura, is 
the only specimen of either of those classes of fossil 
forms which our space will allow of our giving. 
The elegant form of the Lil Haneriaites, (shown 
on the next two columns), as they have been called, 
is well illustrated by the drawing of the Encrinites 
moniliformis, the sections of the stems of which have 
beenalready shown, and the Bourgueticrioniscrinoi- 
dalis, which at once unites the perfection of lightness 
and elegance in the disposition of its jointed stem, 
and its crowning inflorescence. These curious links 
between the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, 
presenting in their clagulerty toilette structures 
the most desirable forms for ornamental disposition, 
are to be found in great abundance and diversity. 
Distributed through every phase of being, the 
Creations of Nature present a chain, each li 
of which is symmetrical in form and beautiful 
im its arrangement. If we commence our ex- 
amination with these forms of the lowest or- 
ganisation, which appear to mark the dawn of 
Vitality on this planet, and trace series after series 
through the distinguishing strata—each one mark- 
ing a new epoch in the order of animal existence— 


we shall find that order and elegance mark th 
whole. Many of those strange creations, the Tri. 
lobites,—and indeed those monsters of that ocean 
which appears to have prevailed over the dry land, 
the Saurians,—do not appear, upon the first inspec- 
tion, to bear out this assertion ; Dut an examination 
of their wonderful armour, will at once show that 
Nature, in her works, never neglects to add to 
their adornment, after she has provided for the 
necessities of each condition. 
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The influence of the study of Nature, in refining 
and purifying the human mind, has been often 
insisted on, and its truth is evident. No effort of 
human thought, which is of a merely terrestrial 
character, can ever rise to the truly t 
Whether the artist desires to paint upon his canvas, 
to chisel out of —, a a or to 

in metal, forms which s charm— 
the seeret of inspiri ing of the beautiful, he 


ioe f 
link | the secret of inspiring a feeling se Locking tuto 


ust go to Nature for his inspiration. 
the micsor of her oy like _ ——— ne gazing ole 
into lovi es, he draws from it a pu 
inapheation. which he may (if his p' hand be 
obedient to his creative mind), transfer to the gross 
element which is to express to mankind the power 


f the True. 
m Persuaded that but few of those who are engaged 





and exhibiting new and constantly varied forms, 
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on works of Art or of Art-manufacture 

their attention directed to any of the ae A ot 
Palwontological studies, and feeling confident that 
an immense store of novelties were to be found 
amongst the fossil remnants of those days, when 
Man was not—the communications now offered for 
their consideration have been, with every feeling 
of their imperfections, and necessarily sketchy 
— made through the pages of the Art- 
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lications of Science 
sh ele Sane 
that a step beyond mere utilitarian purpose 
might be ‘allowed, and that the studies of the 


natural philosopher might be made to minister to 


the 
“te of Bany! that does consecrate 
ith its own hues all that it shines upon 


uman thought or form. 
- a Rosert Hunt. 
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Scotland which may be considered worthy of notice, 


| while the more remarkable remnants of architec- 
Or this work fifteen numbers are before us, forming ture, ecclesiastical and secular, are proposed to be 
a large volume, of which it is intended that four more fully described, In every country these 
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| drama, and the curtain is drawn up and the mise. 


en-scene is set before us from time to time withi 
| one or other of these famous edifices, we chink thes 


the history of such historic ruins is so important 
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shall complete the work, wherein shall be found at | relics are the landmarks of history ; i i 
, ork, \ und ¢ : ry ; and inasmuch | and valuable thatit cannot be rendered too complete, 
least one representation of every ancient edifice in | as the annals of Scotland constitute a romantic | and their character so interesting, even in its fallen 
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and valuable, that it cannot be presented too accu- 
rately. The days of chivalry are gone—gone even in 
the days of the Mavis of Scotland; but we are yet 
teful that we have not seen one of the “‘ tackets 
ito which he sacrilegiously roposed that the 
“ airn caps, gingling jackets,” &c., which 
they have left us, should so abundantly supply: 
The title of the book under notice is given * 
The views introduced present very many 
and baronial residences, —e which are the 
of Holyrood and Linlithgow, Borthwick 
astle, Crichton Castle, Wintown House, Kirkwall 
Palace, and though last, not least, the royal abode, 
thus noted by Scott in the days of its greatness— 


* At cawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier step and weapon clang; 
While drums with rolling note foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel. 
Through narrow loop, and casement barred, 
The sunbeams sought the Court of Guard, 


ling with the smoky air, 
= the torches, yellow glare.” 
The wild shapes in the garb of war are no more, 


but the scenes, the identical spots of their deeds, 
still exist, and are industriously pointed out to the 
visitor as the room in which James II. of Scotland 
slew the Earl of Douglas, the locality to which 
attaches the story of the death of the Earl of Mar; 
but beyond these and other points of deep interest, 
Stirling lies near the battle-fields of some of the 
most important conflicts recorded in the history of 
the country. Near the town was fought the 
battle of Stirling, when Wallace made his famous 
defence of the Old Bridge. Somewhat further 
removed, are the scenes of the battles of Dunblane 
and Falkirk, and again, the field of Bannockburn, 
the mortal tournay-ground of the entire chivalry 
of Scotland and England. To a place historically 
so important and interesting as Stirling, five plates 
are given, the subjects being ‘‘ The Court Yard,” 
the “Earl of Mar’s House,” ‘‘ Argyle’s House,” 
the “Chancel of Stirling Church,’’ and a woodcut 
ignette, the ‘Court Yard of le’s House.” 
e remarkable remains of Craigmillan Castle are 
shown in two plates, one presenting a south-east 
view of the castle, the other the interior of the 
keep. The former shows two sides of the castle— 
the extent of the outer wall and the keep—and the 
edifice may be instanced as one of the most perfect 
examples of castellated residence existing in Scot- 
land, ‘On the boundary wall,”’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘may be seen the arms of Cockburn of Or- 
miston, Congalton of Congalton, Moubray of Barn- 
burgh, and Otterburn of Redford, allies of the 
Prestons of Craigmillan.”” In one corner of the 
court, over a portal arch, are the remains of the 
three unicorns head-couped, with a cheese-press 
and barrel, or tun; a wretched rebus to express 
their name of Preston. Like all similar buildings, 
Craigmillan has been the scenes of dark and san- 
guinary deeds. The plates, from the beautiful 
remains of the famous Crichton Castle, are three, 
the subjects being, ‘‘ The Court Yard, North side,” 
the “ — be East ide,” with * exterior 

view, showi e site of the edifice. It is 
by Seott— = oe 

“ The Castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne; 
And far beneath, where slow they creep, 
From pool to edd 
Where alders moist and willows weep, 
You hear the streams repine.” 


The entire wall of one side of the Court Yard is 
paved with stone, carved into diamond facets, 
which give a somewhat classic effect to the style of 
the ornamentation. The architecture and orna- 
ment of Crichton Castle is very circumstantiall 

in “Marmion.” The ls of Bothwe 
were the Lords of Crichton, as well he, whose 
name is associated with that of Mary, as his suc- 
cessor, the plotter against James. ‘The Palace, 
Abbey, and Church of Dumfermline supply three 
lates and three woodcuts, two of which are intro- 





uced. It was from an early period a favourite 
residence of the Scottish kings, a fact which affords 
an allusion in the beautiful ballad of Sir Patric 
Spens— 
“ The King sits in Dunfermline Tower 
Drinken the blude-red wine; 
Whare sall I find a skeely skipper 
____ Will sail this ship of mine? . 
* “* The Baronial and 
land.” Vol. 1. Iiustrated by RW. 4 and W. 


Burn, Architects, Pu! 
Eéinburghe blished by W. 





Among other subjects comprehended in this 
volume are certain relics not generally known 
to antiquarian research, and rarely visited 


tourists. These are—the Earl of Orkney’s Palace 
at Kirkwall, and Kirkwall Cathedral. e former 
is described thus circumstantially by Scott, in “The 
Pirate :”"—‘‘ The Earl’s palace forms three sides, 
of an oblong square, and has even in its ruins the 
air of an elegant yet massive structure, uniting, as 
was usual in the residences of feudal princes, the 
character of a palace and a castle. A great ban- 
queting-hall, communicating with several large 
rounds or projecting turret-rooms, and having at 
either end an immense chimney, testifies the ancient 
northern hospitality of the Earls of Orkney; and 
communicates almost in the modern fashion with a 
gallery, or with drawing-rooms of considerable 
ensions, and a e the hall, its projected 
turrets, &c. Nottland Castle is another of these 
memorials of times gone by, which is not even 
mentioned in the Guide Books of Scotland. 

This volume, containing fifteen numbers of this 
work, affords seventy-four plates and cuts of these 
interesting remnants ; they are excellently engraved 
by J. H. Le Keux, Saddler, Godfrey, Winter, 

edaway, and G. B. Smith. Among these illustra- 
tions we find necessarily many objects that have 
been presented before, but with these are also many 
which are almost unknown to archxologists ; there- 
fore these pages of antiquarian record we have 
turned over with much pleasure, because— 

« There is given 

Unto the things of earth which Time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feelings; and where he bath leant 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And —— in the ruin’d battlement, 

To which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 


The book is altogether one which cannot fail to 
interest thousands: the architect will find in it 
examples of his Art unsurpassed by few in the 
United Kingdom; the lover of the picturesque 
sufficient to gratify the most fastidious taste ; while 
the antiquarian and the literary traveller who are 
in search of these places and objects, which are 
associated with —< the most important events 
narrated in Scottish history, will find in these pages 
a certain guide to their identity. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue VeRNon GALLERY.—The collection is now 
in process of removal to the lower rooms of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, to which 
the public generally will be admitted, as to other 
parts of the Gallery, on the first four days of the 
week. To say that these rooms are “suitable,” 
would be absurd ; but; all circumstances considered, 
the Trustees have taken the wisest course. If the 
pictures had remained in Pall Mall, the public 
could not have had access to them during the win- 
ter months, and in the spring and summer, the 
admissions must have been again limited. In the 
National Gallery they will be seen by thousands, 
instead of hundreds, weekly ; and if the rooms are 
neither very spacious nor very well lighted, they 
are perhaps as desirable as those in which th 
have been heretofore placed, in Mr. Vernon’s pri- 
vate house. The rooms so appropriated are those 
situated between the central portico and the 
opening leading into the barracks at the rear; 
presenting four windows towards Trafalgar Square, 
and four others towards the barrack yard. This 
portion of the building is divided into aisles, by 
semi-circular arches upon pilasters. One portion 
on each side is formed into two small narrow 
apartments, lighted by a single window, and the 
other part is formed into a couple ca 
each lightedby three windows ; the middle arcade 
being filled by a wall, gives a space immediately 
opposite the windows for the reception of pictures. 

e light is for rooms, so ligh , being 
unobstructed by ‘opposite we -~ ut pod . 
i imited for visitors, the spaces 
the po Srna and arches divide it into small por- 
tions, which will be arm 9 an Pe = 

is much uen company. 
— ent lay be Lg were un- 


to offer any we 


i i t seeing their works consigr 
aa rats in te National naan 
be e spaces on 
wa however, bo engpieare so deficient in light 
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the | was stated in our last number, we 


that the placing of any of the pictures there will 
be felt as a degradation, little superior to that of 


by | placing them in the Circular room of the Gallery. 


Rosert Vernon, Esq.—Parliament has been 

prorogued without firing any expression to the 
universal feeling of the country in reference to the 
munificent gift that has been bestowed upon the 
British people: this is to be lamented—deeply. 
“* A vote of thanks” was a cheap and easy recom- 
pense ; it would have been given, with somethi 
more substantial, if Mr. Vernon had manuf: 
a rocket, or burnt a few thousand Caffres in their 
bush : the victories of peace ere as nothing com- 
pared with the victories of war: but Mr. Vernon 
cannot be ignorant that public gratitude has found 
a vent through all ordinary public channels; there 
is not a newspaper in the kingdom that has not 
said that which the House of Commons has neg- 
lected to say ; thousands have been already gratified 
and instructed by the collection which has been 
made theirs ; and so it will continue for ages yet to 
come. We know that Mr. Vernon neither required 
nor desired any more direct acknowl) ent of 
the gift than the indirect one he has obtained : but 
the public did; not alone because it was right and 
fitting: but because it was also wise—wise, as an 
inducement to others to follow so great and glorious 
an example of self-sacrifice for the general good. 

PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS.—The following sums 
were recently voted by the House of Commons for 
purposes connected directly or indirectly with our 
Art-Institutions, viz. :—42,038/. for the new build- 
ings, fittings, &c., of the British Museum ; 80,766/. 
for expences of procuring antiquities and works of 
Art for the British Museum ; 2002. for completi 
the Nelson Column; 1500/. for the National Gal- 
lery ; 300/. for the Royal Irish Academy ; and 300/, 
for the Royal Hibernian Academy. In consider- 
ing these items we are absolutely astonished at the 
unequal distribution of the whole amount, com- 

with the relative importance of the several 
objects to which they refer; thus we find 122,804/. 
voted for the British Museum, while the paltry 
sums of 1500/7. and 2000/. are respectively ore 
oo to the National Gallery and the Nelson 
column. Now, we must not be Pre, to speak 
des ingly of the importance of the Museum nor 
of the Benefits which its treasures confer on the 
scientific world, when we say, that had a consider- 
able portion of the sum allotted to its use been 
applied to the National a such an applica- 
tion of the public money would have been both 
wise and just. It is universally admitted that this 
latter edifice is by no means equal to its require- 
ments, nor even, in its present state, is it the best 
adapted to its pu : for want of suitable accom- 
modation, we shall shortly see Mr, Vernon’s Collec- 
tion, the noblest gift ever offered by a generous 
mind to his fellow-countrymen, consigned to the 
lower rooms of the National Gallery, when a few 
thousand pounds judiciously expended would have 
secured it a ‘local habitation” in some d 
commensurate with its value. , we find in 
the estimate 2000/7, set apart for “‘ completing the 
Nelson Column.’”’ We confess ourselves at a loss 
to understand this item ; the four sculptors employed 
upon the bas-reliefs were each to receive 1000/, for 
his respective work (a sum, as we have heretofore 
remarked, utterly insufficien wow them for their 
labour and skil, and ma a and the 
‘‘lions’”’ for the pedestals are yet c up. How 
then can this i. “complete ’’ the work, unless 
it be intended to pay the artists by instalments of 
so much in the pound, and they are allowed to 
hold their designs as security till the last dividend 
be paid. The whole affair of this Column is dis- 
graceful to us as a nation, and an insult to the hero 
to whose memory it is erected. They manage these 
matters better in other countries where the trading 
stem exercises no influence over every action of 
vernment. 
y ARD’s CoUNCIL a ape poy Pag 
this ure to his e na ° 

eh ae him at the late exhibition of the 

al Academy, As the work of an ny 
it is of singular merit: at any period, indeed, it 
would have done honour to the artist. The collec- 
tion thus contains two works by Mr. Ward—one, 
“The Scene in De Tabley Par ed gente in the 
zenith of his power ; the other when he had passed 


his eightieth year. 
povrers’ CoTTacEs.—After 
seme Po of the five designs which, as 


mature eyo 


from the many sent in, we have selected that 
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bearing the initials C.& A. It is the work of Messrs. 

Allason, of No. 1, Trinity Court, 

whom we have, therefore, in 
i ion 


~ aan ively ion rt, they 
alterations of a comparatively minor import, 
anne, Seay, cue os cnpelete 

out. Tt is our ation to engrave the 
with the a sections, 
; i assu that, in so 


place at the disposal of many 
desirous of amelio- 


view, 
doing much good with little means. 

Mr. Leoxnanp Wvron’s MepaAt, executed for 
the Art-Union Society of London has been struck, 
and will shortly be issued to those subscribers who 
to receive it. owe ~ the 
highest excellence, combining relief with great 
icacy. yee ere ae meg eet eeepered 
Hogarth, designed chiefly from illiac’s cele- 
brated bust; and on the reverse a group of three 

res from one of the painter’s own inimitable 


= 


well-known 
himself yet a young practitioner; his “‘ Hogarth 
Medal ” will give han a reputation commensurate 
with its merits, which are undoubtedly great. 

Tun Two Pictures ted to the National 
Gallery, by Mr. Coningham, painted by Taddeo 
Gaddi, the pupil and successor of Giotto, will be 
added to the collection on the re-opening to the 
public, after the usual recess. 

Tar Howtanp Monument.—We described, it 
may be remembered at the time of the commission 
i the design for the 
estminster Abbey in 
memory of the late Lord Holland. This work, 
having been has been put er in 
Mr. Bailey's stu io to show its effect ; although of 
this it was impossible to judge in a limited 
which would not admit of its entire — he 
composition presents three figures of heroic size 
mourning at the door of the tomb. The imperso- 
nations are Genius, Literature, and Science ; 


; , the 
is equal to the best efforts of the sculptor 
in this respect, and the sentiment with which the 
group is imbued affords a passage of the 
elegiac poetry. The work is now about to be re- 
moved to the Abbey. The cost is 50007. 

Tue Late p nw Fo..ett.—A monument 


im in marble. The figure 
stands eight feet high, and is draped in a robe, 
one S See, Seas ee dress beneath. 
© pose is easy and natural to a ; the left 
Sa as hangs by 
the side; thus the a in repose contrasting 
with the active thought and expression of 


MONG the prizes allotted to the subscribers to 
the “ Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland,” were two marble busts of Minna 





and Brenda Troil, sculptured by Mr. P. Slater, of 
Edinburgh. We have had an a hho of seeing 





casts from these busts, which are executed with 
considerable care and nicety ; but they appear to 
be deficient in that difference of expressive cha- 
racter which marked Sir Walter Scott’s heroines. 

Mr. WILLANS THE ScuLPToR—lIt is a 
to find a prophet is own 
country: durmg L ¥ 
this artist were inaugurated in his native town; 
the one a statue of the late Sir James Shaw, the 
other a bust of Professor Wilson. Paisley exhibited 
a very brilliant scene on the occasion: Mr. Willans 
was invited to a public “ banquet;”” and homage 
was rendered to him by all the ad of 
the town and neigh another 
of their countrymen had achieved fame. 

Tue Marquis or Hertrorp.—The and 
wealthy inheritor of the Marquisate of Hertford 
is one of the most ardent connoisseurs and collectors 
of fine pictures. His abode was usually in Paris, 
where a suite of rooms, forming the entresol of a 
magnificent hotel on the Boulevard des Italiéns, 
comprised his establishment. But the Revolution 
destro' ee Se es 
noble uis has transported i ua 
the fine ccllestion of pictures he has acquired, to 
England. Among them are the gems of Cardinal 
Fesch’s gallery, which were purchased at the 
sale in Rome, at princely prices. ae 
acquisitions here have been distinguished 
same boundless 2% 

Tue Late M. L. Watson.—The remaining 
sketches, casts, and effects of this eminent sculptor 
were sold by auction on the 14th of September, on 
the premises lately occupied by him in Bidborough 
Street, Burton Crescent. The sale did not com- 
prehend the whole of the works in the possession 
of the artist at the time of his decease, a reserve 
having been made according to the terms of certain 
bequests contained in the will. None of Mr. 
Watson’s drawings were sold ; among these were 
many aspirations worthy of even Flaxman—more 
finish ed certainly than those of his great master, 
but not less imbued with ical essence. These 
drawings were anxiously looked for by many who 
justly estimate the power of the artist. The 

utiful composition, “ — borne off by 
Death and Sleep,” and bited in the Royal 
Academy a few years back, was wed by the 
late Mr. Freebairn, and about fifty impressions 
were taken from the plate for private circulation, 
but this plate was also withdrawn from the sale. 
The numbers of the catalogue fell short of one 
hundred, a great proportion consisting of materials, 
studio furniture, works not by the artist. The 
prices realised by some of the lots were—For four 
original sketches in plaster, ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
&c, &c., 51. 7s. 6d. ; “ Christ blessing Little Chil- 
ee &c., 2. ~ 6d. ; 

onks,’’ a wor ee spirit 

ginal plaster cast, “‘ Sir David Wilkie,” on pedestal 
and stand, 3/. 12s. 6d. ; three original sketches from 
Byron’s “Cain,” &c., 197. 198. ; the origimal model, 
in plaster, of the “Earl of »” Gl. Gs. ; 
two sketches executed for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, “‘ Iris” and ‘‘ Hebe,”’ 2/. 10s.; “* Study of the 
Mother of Lord Brougham,” 12/.; “ Flaxman,” 
Atlin Cunnian, 1s. “We toned to 
i -» &e. el for 

the Flaxman statue, which we know to have been 
advanced, but this was not to be seen: the where- 
abouts of this admirable monument we must 

M w Co is for publica- 

rn. WILKIE COLLINS is preparing i 
tion, in two vols. 8vo., with a oar bag Lin- 
_ a gang of the Life of 

er, illiam Collins, ip air? 
with extracts from his ite jocualt and cor- 
respondence (including letters from Wilkie, Cole- 

) Allston, and other eminent contemporaries ), 
descriptions of all his principal works, and a list of 
his pictures, with the price \ 


HE Drorama in the *s-park, with the 
two pictures now exhibiting, and thirteen large 
by auction 


of the edifiee which it is principally desira 

advance are those most required for public business, 
and asin many of these portions, as in the libraries, 
Se eee Ss een Sma ees 
frescos progress but slowly. In ition to those 
we have already noticed, one is com ted by Mr. 
Cope, and another nearly so by Mr. Horsley in the 


upper waiting-room, a notice of which we re- 





with carved ornaments 


last notice of these works the great window had 
been siete ee . ; itnowoccu- 
pies a thirty in advance of its old position 
and over this window will be p' the statue of 


common entrance to both houses is by St. noe 
porch and St, Stephen’s hall, the branchi 
to the right and left; the i 
ably chaste and beautiful. The 


were in use duri Session 

but they are not finished ; and to these rooms there 
t remains much to be done. 

Saute proceeds 


however, take an early 


ee solely on the 
a. ee 
praise. now i 

sale of a collection of her father’s oaintings , draw- 


DRAL.—Mr. the a has lately =| 
an i 

character, for the 16th Lancers and 31st t, | 

to the of their comrades who fell in the —_|| 

Sutlej cam , and which are 

m | 


Regiment consists " of a centre 


a 
ment to the 3lst 
ent are the 


el, with inscription; upon the 

tattered as they came from Sobraon, the 

poomng Be pe other trophies taken, while 

the Sutlej medal is sculptured on the plinth beneath. 

These are executed in white, upon dark marble; __ 

the names of the battles in bronze scrolls at each 
ing character 


corner. — i = the re 
ments, their good cannot 

ing attention to their merits when consigned | 
to their future 





is orna- 
ment being chiefly confined to the elegant embel- 
lishment of minor details, ‘The style is that 
designated by the Professor of the Royal Academy, 
as fenestrial, from the dees of ee 
side, and the | 


pictures, —e as the Beldgewster Gallery, to » 
the finest most important in : 
seen in it with the advantage it demands. Since 





caused the greatest annoyance. is 


| 


his lordship’s temporary in Belgrave 
Square, it has been in a measure closed to artists 
and connoisseurs, as the pi are distributed in | 
Sisses eons ee | 
by the family, to admit = | 


EE 
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ission, however, to see them is available, 


under 


some restriction, during the sojourn of him- 


self and family in the coun 


Mr, T. S. CooPER, A-R.A., has sold his large 


picture of the “Battle of Waterloo,” which was 
exhibited at Westminster Hall, to 


Lancashire for 1000 


a gentleman in 
ineas. The work is of the 


highest character in its class, and would do honour 


to any ce: 


lection. 

Tue Liverpoot Firry Pounps Prize has 
been this year awarded to the picture of “Euphro- 
syne,” by W. E. Frost, A.R.A., an award which 
cannot fail to give very general satisfaction. We 
pelieve if other societies adopted the plan of that 
of Liverpool, the results would be very 


to them. . ; at law was tried at the late assizes in the Midland Some of them, have engraved 
Mr. Anew, of Manchester has given a commis- Circuit. Mr. Clarke, a sculptor, residing in Man- | with their proper hands the P of modern 
sion to Mr. Pyne, for twen y-four views of scenery chester, brought an action against his landlord for | times are unknown to the public ; having for some 
in the vicinity of the Eng h lakes. The enter- an illegal distraint upon the contents of is send yours worked in the stusios of vers whose 
prising provincial publisher intends hereafter to valued at 400/., which the latter caused to be sold Yomes speared upon the plates in eu of those by 
issue copies of them in lithography, of a size and | by auction, when they realised about 60/. It would | whom the plates were executed. It is needless to 
style corresponding with the “Holy Land” of | seem that the auctioneer was little skilled in Art- say that we shall tolerate no such unjust principle ; 
David Roberts. beautiful lan | lore; and was.as unacquainted with the physiog- be the plate or bad, the merit or demerit will 
of Jand has not, hitherto, recet sufficient | nomies of the great ones of the earth, as the mer | be given to to whom it isdue. The vers 
ustice at the hands of the lithographer: we have | he wielded ; for it mgt he he | who are engraving the Vernon Gallery for the 
no doubt that Mr. Pyne will be ey = described a cast of Raffaelle as the “long-haired Art-Journal are doing their very utmost to produce 
and that a valuable publication wi be the result. show-boy;” another, of Chantrey, as the “ bald- | plates that will augment or establish their reputa- 
Carvep Woop BREAD-PLATTERS anp Knire- | headed ;” a bust of John sy Brved hs tion ; and we, on our shall do the best we can 
HaxpiEs.—We have lately seen, at the estab- | as that of Voltaire ; and one of Sir Charles Bell as to recompense them liberally. T have, in all 
lishment of Mr. Th ill, the assortment of | Deaf Burke. Tt can scarcely be supposed that such cases, entered into this project an earnest 
above-mentioned articles, to which our adver- | absurdities could have originated from ignorance : | desire to ote our interests as well as their own ; 
tising columns have directed public attention. Mr. | they must have been assumed for the purpose of | and it be our study to meet them in the same 
Thornhill’s enterprise seems to be the accompani- | throwing ridicule on the sculptor: this view the | spirit. These observations apply with almost equal 
ment of wood with steel, or a combination the | j of the affair, for they returned a verdict force to the —— printers, whose presses 
two materials in works of British Manufacture. in favour of the plaintiff—“ That the value of the | have been long , but which we shall call into 
By the latter process it is pro to bring out | taken was 2751.” ‘This entitles him to full activity. 
ing-cases, trinket-boxes, uum covers, and a that amount, viz., 550/.; a penalty which EXpostTion OF MANUFACTURES AT BIRMING- 
variety of other useful or ornamental objects. For | the ression of his landlord has most righteously | HAM~We are happy to learn that the proposed 
the present, however, we find only in the rooms i himself. plan for an exposition of manufactures, to be held 
bread-knives and bread-platters, of which the whole Tue ALPACA UMBRELLA.—. many recent | at Birmingham, during the visit of the British 
of the carving hes heen condncted Uy 10 Mes im: Me my Ma er - mete fameiatien 0 Sut oe mee » is fa = 
. ives are various in pattern, some be classed precisely un ‘ Fine Art,” | progressing expositions 
of them consisting of Italian foliage executed in certainly appertain to it, we have much in Pereter an soareely be overrated; the great 
bas-relief, others of carved wheat and poppies, or noticing a novelty produced by Mess , of | success with which they have met, and the benefit 
wheat alone encircled in Elizabethan ornament, | Regent Street, y whom it has been patented of which they have been productive in Belgium, 
while some. again are wrought into the semblance | The <a] which forms the sereen in this um- France, America, and in our own country, in the 
of sheaves. We most admire those which have a brella is composed of fine wool, a material as ele- | case of Manchester, and the usual Exhibitions of 
solid strap-work in their composition, ideri gant as, and more durable than, ordinary «ilk, white the ae A for the Industrial Arta, 
(for the same reason that we condemn vases w. i itis, at least, equally impervious to rain : it is unne- | afford ample of their extensive usefulness in 
have flowers for the handles of their covers, or ccaeary to aid, that no comparison ee boeh, ‘ fostering a correct taste in Art. To 
other objects in which they are sometimes intro- | made ween it and cotton. eine have been, _ past, inet these ae oo 
are ’ 
as far as possible, attended to. handles h sae ——— too Sow stimulants %0 


duced in portions requiring solidity), that ears of 
wheat by themselves are out of in anything 
requiring so firm a grasp as the dle of a knife. 
The bread-platters are very various, but all of 
them exceedingly chaste and beautiful. Some of 


them are, however, 
Mr. Rogers to have 


old faces to us, as we remember 
executed them for many years, 


though on a less extensive scale than they are now 
manufactured. Some are encircled by such mottos 
as “« Bread is the’ Staff of Life,” “‘ Waste not, Want 
not,” &c., in raised letters of old English character. 
Others are bordered only with groups of corn dif- 


ferentl 


Many have been executed by 


the order of noblemen and gentlemen, when family 


mottos and crests 


have been substituted. The 


demand for these platters seems to be so large that 
it can scarcely be met so readily as might be wished, 


from the paucity of really competent operatives. | pay 
appurtenances, the 


As ecclesiastical 


alms-dishes, 
sacramental plates, and alms-boxes of Gothic 
character, must be noticed as of correct design and 


careful execution. 
grounds especially 


Those executed upon diapered 
please us. We rejoice to find 


the most accomplished wood-carver of the 
directing his attention to matters comparatively 
trivial, but otill of great importance as a means of 
canting to yuse tastetn Art. The fame of Mr. W. 
. RoGERs has been established by works of a far 
pape a pe eae jects of daily use have all 
, ities of grace design and delicacy of 
finish, which distinguish his more elaborate per- 


formances, 


Srarvary PorceLAIN wiTH MeETAL.—We 


have on several occasions advised the union of sta- 
pom Leper with metal, and it gives us much 

; our suggestion very satisfactorily 
carried out by Mr. Potts, the eminent manufac- 


turer of Birmingham. The objects he has hitherto | to 


produced on this plan consist of flower vases, can- 


_ om and gas brackets ; but the principle may | by 
argely extended, and as we have no doubt 


Public patronage attending upon his efforts, we 
may look with confidence for many valuable addi- 


tions to household elegance, in this singularly 


















































































six ions) would not only be withou: 
taste. The figures, which are combined Ployment, but without even a disant oot af 
. Thisi fact was not lost 













We should devote longer space to this notice, but | moment employing twenty-eight engravers, 
thet it is our intention to engrave four or five of mtn me Beery ye 
these objects, and to introduce them into our have no other work “in hand ;” these 


i 
| 
i 





in all the specimens we have examined; some of 
them are admirably carved, and others are skilfully 
and judiciously ornamented, and we have not seen 
one that can be described as in bad taste. In fact, 
there is now no class of modern manufacture which 
the producer suffers to pass uninfluenced was 
thought to Art. The prices of these umbrellas will 
be found detailed in our advertising columns. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LANCASHIRE Art-UNION. 
—This nefarious transaction will, we presume, be 


silly enough to take “shares” must abide the con- 


S" The “ Rembrandt” the principal (pro- 
sequences. vof 15007., has been, or is about to be, 


: 
E 
‘ 
I 
: 


« subscribers “th their two French Mr , and the glass work 
jithographie prints for their money, and that # OF Mcoars Oder. ‘The papier mach oer ae om 
lithogrePtnave no pity for persons who will be aay a i a 
c with their ey Peat if the partis | Mes, Sennen ting OP , 

a fitting fon), and Mr. Lane. 



































nave Sse Mffair be not prosecuted, : 
Tie Attorney-General has not done his duty. We | Y malig ace he manufacture, exclusively con- 
believe, however, that a prosecution for obtaining | Gmed to Birmingham, that of metallic bedsteads, 
money under false pretences, might be instituted | ill form a important feature in the Bxposi- 
“Tan Part Trave; Tar VEEN ye et Ten, he pon ~~ — of these arti- : 
—“ The depression of trade which 20 yatioaned is well known, These eminent firms will, 7 
‘we Nast wrote, continues to produce ite et no doubt, suPhy cd by the former being 
effects Little that is new, save am occas: ——— vrrrect taste, beautiful form, and j - 
portrait, makes its a ; and not a single ae ionion ‘on of colour. ‘We cannot too ly 
work of any extent, oan employment upon the manufacturers of Dimmingham the 
engravers, is now on hand, the exception importance of the Exposition; and we 
f the projected Vernon nto be carried on | importance of 1% Fr Minit of the British Associa- 
of one publishers of the Art-Journal."® The | sincerely trust ised by the appearance of some 
. : ‘< in the main correct ; the = be to manu- 
ac dae ica aet eines wo 
~ Eatrected froma Review of ‘“Parmegiano and Corky, poe . - 


gio” in the last number of the “ British Quarterly Review. 
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Tux OvTitxes OF THE COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
FaiepHorsHatye At Berwin. By Dr. Peter 
at 


Vow Comnetivs. Pu , by 
G. Wicaxp, and by Henne & Reminc- 


TON, 


thrown into com 


5 
: 
3 
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London. 
We find in these works as much of the essence of | ing 
modern German 
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ever i Of those who have 
been among the best of human makers (to render 
cemmon Greek word), are Michael 
omer, Milton, — , and Dante. 
We may fairly sa no prototypes, 

J : Bat Fs less celebrity, and in 
have trodden in their steps. 
It is in Art impossible to from some uncon- 

which we — 

In looking over these outlines of Cor- 
are struck with his constant effort to 
avoid that settled ity known as manner ; 
and hence he distributes himself over a compre- 
hensive period, commencing with the Periclean age, 
and ending with the time of Raffaelle. He vindi- 
ters of the first epoch of the 
Florentine school in their 1 y and meagre 
figures, in contrast to that pi of a man, the 
St. Paul of Raffaeile. In many of his conceptions 
we are anagy reminded of Francia, of Mantegna, 

’ and again, e greater freedom and grace of Mas- 
accio, of Giovanni da Fiesole, and of Giovanni 
Angelico ; and with these reminiscences are asso- 
ciated, especially in the female figures, the round- 
ness—material nature—we may say, the heaviness 
of Guido, and the life and argument of Raffaelle. 
Thus we find in the works of Cornelius a more 
accomplished education, a more extensive historic 
uaintance with his Art than in those of any 
living artist. We find throughout these composi- 
tions figures decidedly out of ae. on 
apparently ten or eleven heads high. e know 
not what they may look in execution, figures with 
arms falling far short of the proper length,—sacrifices 
to — the very least worthy of the Giotteschi. 
And these striking points are associated with other 
passages of dra the most masterly that can be 
conceived, Itisa and important work dedi- 
cated to the King of ia, and honourable alike 
to the painter and the patron. The number of 
plates is ten, each of which presents many subjects, 


according to their ping on the walls. The 
principal subjects, w are from the New Testa- 
ment, are divided by a niche containing a group, 
always constituted of three figures, one ~e than 
those of the principal subjects, and two children, 
each composition illustrating a from the 
Saviour’s on the Mount, as “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven;"” “B are they that mourn, for they 


shall be comforted,” &c. &c. The two principal 
subjects in the first page are ‘‘The Entombment,”’ 
and “The Adoration of the Magi.” There are 
also, upon a panel below these, the history of the 
first human family, showing ‘‘ The Creation,” 
va The Temptation,” “ The pulsion,’’ ‘ The 
Condition of Man after the Expulsion,” and “ The 
Death of Abel;"’ and the principal panels are 
surmounted by arabesqued segments, in which 





other subjects appropriate to those below. 
the subjects u the second 


are— The 

Stoning of St. Stephen;” ‘‘ The ion of 
Sodom;” “ eee Sacrifice,” &ec. &c., and in 
the most im t events of the 


New and 0 estament. These compositions are 
of course of unequal merit, but those which dis- 
inguish themselves from the rest are worthy of 
any period of Art. We may instance, ‘‘ Christ send- 
his disciples ;”” “ ing to life the son of 
the widow of Nain;” with some others of the 
miracles, and in them are beauties and sublimities 
to which no description can do justice. These 
works must be classed among the very best efforts 
of the existing German School, of which we read 
at once the history in them. Cornelius and the 
other German artists who, in the earlier part of 
the present century, were not ashamed to go to 
school to the early Italian painters, have done with 
infinitely more knowledge, that which those ancient 
fathers so studiously aimed at. 


Views rx France, SwitzerRLand, THE TYROL 
&c., by Hucu Woop, Esq Lithographed 
and published by Dickenson & Co., New 
Bond Street. 

These views are in tinted lithography, and all 
apparently executed after large drawings; the 
eukfocts being Avignon, Montreux, Innspruck, 
Clausen, Brennen Pass, Meran, Trafoi, Villa 
Melzi, Lake Como, Cernobio, Villa d’Este, the 
Town and Lake Como, the Borromean Islands, 
and Naples. Avignon is seen from the Rhone, 
the principal features being the well-known broken 
bridge and the lis. This drawing is broad 
in its style, and presents an effect of the most per- 
fect stillness, the subject being at once dec by 
the truth of the prominent materials of the compo- 
sition. To Innspruck attaches an immediate interest 
from late events in Austria. In the plate ‘‘ Trafoi— 
Pass of the Stelvio,” a of wild mountain sce- 
nery, a great portion of the view, covered with snow, 
here assumes with t success that pink reflection 
which is seen in Switzerland with such —- 
effect. The Pass winds from the foreground, but 
is at once lost in the ed mountain side. Cer- 
nobio, or Lake Como, is a glowing picture. The 
view is taken from the lake at the brink of which 
stands the Villa d’Este with Cernobio on the left; 
the scene being closed by the mountains which rise 
from the margin on the lake. The aspect of the 
whole is that of the most perfect tranquillity. The 
warm tint of this print, like that of Avignon, is 
extremely happy in its tones and softness; indeed, 
the whole of the series + meme points of the utmost 
value and beauty in lithographic execution. 





A Panoramic View OF FREETOWN, AT SIERRA 
LEONE. gy from 'e & - by 
Mrs. Terry. Published by R. H. Essex, 
13, York Buildings, New Road. 

None who see the beautiful scenery of this country 

as here depicted, could possibly believe it to be the 

abode of malaria, miasma, and the thousand various 
ills which have made the place a veyard for 
so many brave and as spirits. There is 
much in some portions of the views that reminds 
us of many of our own picturesque vil on the 
sea-coast, allowing for the difference of foliage and 
general vegetation. The plates (five in number, 
and capable of being ae together), possess ex- 
ceeding interest, independent of their artistic 
merits, which are very considerable : they have the 
appearance of being accurate representations of the 
town and its neighbourhood; a yee requiri 
nothing but the fostering hands of civilisation 
science to render it a fit habitation for its long 
neglected and oppressed denizens. 


Tue Motuers. Etched by E. LANpsEeER, R.A. 
Published by E. Gamspart & Co., Lond 


ndon. 
A series of eighty etchings executed some ten or 
twelve years ago by Mr. 


. Landseer, illustrating 
the ‘‘domestic economy’’ of those quadrupeds 
which are the tenants of our farm-yards, pastures, 
and commons, with an example from the interior 
of the cottage itself: thus we have the “‘ Highland 
Nurse ;” ‘“‘ Cow and Calf;” “‘Mare and Foal ;”’ 
** Dog and Pups,” &c.&c. They have been etched 
on copper in the most exquisitely delicate manner, 
are spirited, yet of refined character ; indeed, we 
never saw anything by the “ old etchers ” that has 
surpassed them. 








Memorr AND REMAINS OF THE AUTHOR or 


“Tue Listener.” Published by Steers, 


This deeply interesting volume is a mingli 
letters, autobiography, and original mates cfc, 
value to all who desire to see the workin gs and 
struggles of a highly sensitive nature and a richly 
cultivated mind, both against the world and for 
the world—against the evil doings of the world— 
and for, what the author believed the only means 
of regeneration. We see so much to admire in the 
just, firm, clear principles of the earnest, truth- 
see woman—and so much to venerate in her 
high nature and Christian patience—that we lay 
the volume on a shelf easy of access, convinced that 
we can always gather knowledge from its . 
We saw the author of “‘ The Listener *—Corolene 
oh oe ye or twice some two and twenty years ago, 
and the portrait prefixed to this auto iography 
recals to our memory not only her general bearing 
but her firm mouth and ht determined eyes, 
No one, who looked into her expressive 
could for a moment question her being a woman 
of deep feeling and much self-knowedge. Without 
seeking it, she commanded respect ; without speak- 
ing, it was felt that she was superior to those whose 
features, however fine and correct, are not stamped 
by thought or inquiry. There is something singu- 
larly touching and natural in the biography of 
Caroline Fry’s childhood—petted and beloved. The 
a of her nature only rendered her un- 
happy ering, without a proportionate cause; 
the morbid sensibility of her mental and bodily 


constitution caused her much mi ; and those of 
her own family, however high] they valued, did 
not understand her. Thousands of children are 


sent prematurely broken-hearted into the world, 
-“— from being misunderstood. The progress 
of her mind, and the creeping in of religious 
thoughts and feeli is most truthfully recorded ; 
and this makes us ent the more that the bio- 
graphy was broken off at so early a period. She 
was not inclined to shrink from self-examination, 
and was singularly fond of analysing thoroughly and 
deeply whatever is worthy of question. e cor- 
respondence is frank and natural—at times severe 
—with more of the zeal of Peter than the philo- 
sophy of Paul, but brave and true to admiration. 
Her i was productive of that species of 
happiness which can only result from a unity of 
purpose and feeling; and the holy and subdued 
tone, harmonised the most perfect faith and 
the “brightest hope,”” which pervades Mr. Wilson’s 
brief observations, places him at once in the highest 
position with the reader. Few books can become 
more popular with the Christian world—few which 
the professing Christian may read with so much 
advantage. The portrait is, we believe, the latest 
finished work of Sir Thomas Lawrence: it is a 
most exquisitely beautiful production of Art. 


A Gurpe To LANDSCAPE DRAWING IN Pencii 
AND CHALK. By G. Harney. Published by 
Rowney & Co., London. 


Mr. Harley has been long known as an experienced 
teacher of drawing; he also published several 
useful elementary works of studies, executed in 
lithography ; such as at once commend themselves 
to the comprehension of the young learner. The 

resent little book may be advantageously consulted 

y those who are unable to procure the advice and 
assistance of a master: it contains many valuable 
observations, the result of the writer's extensive 
practice. 





LitttE NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER, &c. 
Published by Cuarman & Hatt. 


Those who know Mr. H. K. Browne only by the 
comic illustrations published under his cognomen 
of “‘ Phiz,”” would scarcely suppose him capable of 
successfully employing his pencil in the delineation 
of the etic or the sentimental. The four ex- 
quisite Tittle etchings now on our table prove him 
to be as skilful in the latter range of subjects as in 
the former. They consist of “ Little Ne and her 
Grandfather” by the grave of her mother ; the 
** Marchioness”’ of playing notoriety; “ Bar- 
bara ;’’ and a subject without a name, but evidently 
the “‘ Death-bed of Little Nell.” They are all i 
cellent, but the first-named is a gem, full of cha- 
racter and feeling, These plates are intended to 
illustrate the cheap edition of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” now in course of publication. 
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